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Consult “Cantents"* for partes of thea publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 

7 + agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution central. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, usually 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal and local 
agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the 
Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1969-1977. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1978. Unless otherwise indicat- 
ed, statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1978. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the Ala- 
bama Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Alabama Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries. The Mobile County Commission and the City of Mobile con- 
tributed financially to the survey. It is part of the technical assistance furnished 
to the Mobile County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Farm pond in pastureland on Bama sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, reflects the good potentla! of this soll for pasture 
use as well as cultivated crops. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Mobile County, Alabama, contains much information 
useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions of 
soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or hazards 
to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome 
these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on the envi- 
ronment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, for- 
esters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of the soil and: the 
management practices required for food and fiber production. Planners, com- 
munity officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers can use it to 
plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, or identify 
any special practices that may be needed to insure proper performance. Con- 
servationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife manage- 
ment, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil survey to help them 
understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be too unstable 
to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Very clayey or wet soils are 
poorly suited to septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes a soil 
poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the 
location of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and pro- 
ductive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


WAS ragle 


W.B. Lingle 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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Location of Mobile County in Alabama. 


SOIL SURVEY OF MOBILE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


By Glenn L. Hickman and Charles Owens, Soil Conservation Service 


Fieldwork by M. Grant Mattox, Charles Owens, Eugene H. McBride, and Delarie Parmer, 
Soil Conservation Service 


United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, in cooperation with the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station and the Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries 


MOBILE COUNTY is in the southwestern corner of 
Alabama. The city of Mobile is the county seat. The 
county has a total area of 793,472 acres, or about 
1,239.8 square miles. 

The county is in two major land resource areas—the 
Southern Coastal Plain Resource area, which includes 
the northern, western, and central parts of the county, 
and the Gulf Coast Flatwoods Resource area, which 
includes a narrow strip along the eastern and southern 
boundaries. 

The Southern Coastal Plain area has two general land- 
scapes. The northern part of the area is mainly low hills 
with narrow to broad, gently sloping ridgetops, moderate- 
ly steep side slopes, and many narrow, well defined 
drainageways. The southern part is mostly a series of 
level to gently sloping, broad, low lying ridges that have 
steeper slopes along drainageways. 

The Gulf Coast Flatwoods area is mainly nearly level, 
low stream terraces and swamps along the rivers on the 
east side of the county and broad flats with a few fairly 
large depressions and a few drainageways on the south 
side of the county. Petit Bois, Dauphin, and other small 
islands, 5 to 12 miles from the mainland, are included in 
the county. These islands are part of the barrier reef that 
encloses Mississippi Sound. Elevation in the county 
ranges from sea level along the coast to about 340 feet 
above sea level near Citronelle in the northern part of 
the county. 

Drainage in the county in the western third is by the 
Escatawpa River and Big Creek, which flow in a south- 
westerly direction into the State of Mississippi. The east- 
ern part of the county is drained mostly by small streams 
that are part of the Mobile, Tensaw, and Middle Rivers 
drainage system, which flows into Mobile Bay. Drainage 
in the southern part of the county is by the Dog River, 
the Fowl River, and small streams that flow into Mobile 
Bay and into Mississippi Sound. 


General nature of the county 


Farming 


The acreage used for cultivated crops has been stead- 
ily increasing during the past decade, and the acreage 
for improved pastures has slightly decreased. This shift 
in the acreage to major cultivated crops can be attribut- 
ed to expanded local and export markets and to the 
increase in handling and marketing facilities such as the 
Alabama State Docks. Most of the cultivated crop acre- 
age is on uplands in the central and southwestern parts 
of the county. 

About 80,000 acres, or 10 percent of the county, is 
used for cultivated crops, and about 35,000 acres, or 5 
percent of the county, is used for pasture. Major crops 
are soybeans, corn, and wheat. Watermelons, irish pota- 
toes, sweet corn, cabbage, and snap beans constitute 
the major specialty crops. Other specialty crops include 
orchard crops and grapes. There are several pecan or- 
chards throughout the county (fig. 1). Beef and dairy 
cattle and hogs are the main livestock grown. 


Natural resources 


The Mobile County Soil Conservation District was 
granted a certificate of incorporation in December 1957. 
Before, it was a part of the Mobile River Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

Soil is one of the most important natural resources in 
the county. Cultivated crops produced on farms, pas- 
tures for livestock grazing, and timber products are all 
marketable products that are derived from the soil. 

Water is adequate for domestic, industrial, municipal, 
livestock, and recreational uses in all areas of the 
county. The Mobile River, Big Creek Lake, and several 
other streams provide ample surface water for these 
uses. In addition, wells, springs, and farm ponds are 
common throughout the county. 

Three major -oil fields in the county produce both oil 
and gas. The Citronelle oil field is in the northern part of 
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Figure 1.—Pecan trees provide a cash crop on Benndale sandy 
loam, 0 to 2 percant slopes. White clover and bahiagrass are used 
for ground cover. 


the county, and Hatters Pond and Chunchula fields are 
in the central part of the county. 

Throughout the county are many large deposits of 
sand. Some of these are mined for commercial use. 


Climate 
Prepared by the Nationa! Climatic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


In Mobile County the summers are hot and humid, but 
the coast is frequently cooled by sea breezes. Winters 
are warm, only occasionally interrupted by cool air from 
the north. Rains occur throughout the year, and precipi- 
tation is adequate for all crops. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area, as recorded at Mobile for the period 
1951 to 1975. Table 2 shows probable dates of the first 
freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 3 pro- 
vides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 53 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 43 de- 
grees. The lowest temperature on record, which oc- 
curred at Mobile on January 1, 1962, is 7 degrees. In 
summer the average temperature is 81 degrees, and the 
average daily maximum temperature is 91 degrees. The 
highest recorded temperature, which occurred on July 
25, 1952, is 104 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). 
The normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule 
single or successive plantings of a crop between the last 
freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Of the total annual precipitation, 36 inches, or 56 per- 
cent, usually falls in April through September, which in- 
cludes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years out 
of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
29 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period 
of record was 13.36 inches at Mobile on April 13, 1955. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 80 days each year, and 
most occur in summer. Snowfall is rare. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 90 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 60 in summer and 50 in winter. The prevail- 
ing wind is from the north. Average windspeed is highest, 
11 miles per hour, in March. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
and many facts about the soils. They dug many holes to 
expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface 
down into the parent material, which has been changed 
very little by leaching or by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. Thus, through correlation, they classified and 
named the soils according to nationwide, uniform proce- 
dures. a 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, 
and other details that help in drawing boundaries accu- 
rately. The soil map at the back of this publication was 
prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map 
units. Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, 
others are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a 
few have little or no soi! material at all. Map units are 
discussed in the sections “General soil map for broad 
land use planning” and “Soil maps for detailed plan- 
ning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpre- 
tations of their behavior are modified as necessary 
during the course of the survey. New interpretations are 
added to meet local needs, mainly through field observa- 
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tions of different kinds of soil in different uses under 
different levels of management. Also, data are assem- 
bled from other sources, such as test results, records, 
field experience, and information available from state 
and local specialists. For example, data on crop yields 
under defined practices are assembled from farm rec- 
ords and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed 
information then needs to be organized so that it is 
readily available to different groups of users, among 
them farmers, managers of woodland, engineers, plan- 
ners, developers and builders, homebuyers, and those 
seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a 
unique natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists 
of one or more major soils and some minor soils. It is 
named for the major soils. The soils making up one unit 
can occur in other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for gen- 
eral kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most part, 
suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land uses 
can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, drainage, or other characteristics 
that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
map units shown on the general soil map and gives 
general ratings of the potential of each, in relation to the 
other map units, for major land uses. Soil properties that 
pose limitations to the use are indicated. The ratings of 
soil potential are based on the assumption that practices 
in common use in the survey area are being used to 
overcome soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease 
of overcoming the soil limitations and the probability of 
soil problems persisting after such practices are used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, spe- 
cialty crops, woodland, urban uses, and recreation areas. 


Cultivated farm crops are those grown extensively by 
farmers in the survey area. Specialty crops are those 
that generally require intensive management. Woodland 
refers to land that is producing either trees native to the 
area or introduced species. Urban uses include residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial developments. Intensive 
recreation areas include campsites, picnic areas, ball- 
fields, and other areas that are subject to heavy foot 
traffic. Extensive recreation areas include those used for 
nature study and as wilderness. A description of each of 
the units appearing on the general soil map follows. 


1. Troup-Heidel-Bama 


Nearly level to undulating, well drained soils that have 
loamy subsoils; formed in loamy marine sediments on 
uplands 


Most areas of this map unit are in the southwestern 
part of the county. These areas have broad, slightly 
convex ridgetops with steeper side slopes adjacent to 
natural drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 27 percent of the county. It 
is about 34 percent Troup soils, 25 percent Heidel soils, 
12 percent Bama soils, and 29 percent minor soils. 

Troup soils are on side slopes and the more sloping 
ridgetops. Heidel and Bama soils are on more level 
ridgetops. Troup soils have thick loamy sand surface 
layers, and Heide! and Bama soils have sandy loam 
surface layers. 

Minor soils in this unit include the moderately well 
drained Harleston soils and the moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained Pactolus soils in upland de- 
pressions and the poorly drained Bibb soils and very 
poorly drained Johnston soils in drainageways. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops and pas- 
ture (fig. 2). Much of the acreage has been cleared 
except for the more poorly drained areas. Erosion and 
the low available water capacity of Troup soils are the 
main limitations for farming. 

This unit has good to fair potential for cultivated crops 
and pastures. Minimum tillage, contour farming, and ter- 
racing are needed in the sloping areas. Troup soils are 
somewhat limited by their low available water capacity. 
Potential for urban and woodland uses is good. Potential 
for openland and woodland wildlife habitat is good to 
fair. 


2. Troup-Benndale-Smithton 


Nearly level to hilly, well and poorly drained soils with 
loamy subsoils; formed in loamy marine and fluvial sedi- 
ments on uplands 


This map unit is in the northern half of the county. The 
landscape is mainly a series of low hills with long, 
narrow ridgetops and long, convex side slopes. The 
areas are dissected by narrow drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 31 percent of the county. It 
is about 43 percent Troup soils, 14 percent Benndale 


Figure 2,—Cultivated crops and pasture are the main use of the 
Troup-Heidel-Bama unit of the general soil map. 


soils, 6 percent Smithton soils, and 37 percent minor 
soils. 

Troup soils are mostly on narrow ridgetops and steep- 
er side slopes. Benndale soils are mostly on lower eleva- 
tions on broader ridgetops and more gentle side slopes. 
The poorly drained Smithton soils are along drain- 
ageways. Troup soils have thick sandy surface layers, 
and Benndale and Smithton soils have loamy surface 
layers. 

Minor soils in this unit include the well drained to 
moderately well drained Poarch soils and the well 
drained Shubuta soils on uplands and the poorly drained 
Bibb soils and the very poorly drained Dorovan and 
Johnston soils in drainageways. 

Potential for woodland is good, and this is the main 
use (fig. 3). Some areas have been cleared for cultivated 
crops and pasture. This unit has fair to poor potential for 
cultivated crops and fair potential for pasture. Slope, the 
droughty nature of the Troup soils, and the wetness of 
Smithton soils are the main limitations for cultivated 
crops. 

This unit has fair to poor potential for most urban 
uses. Slope and wetness are the main limitations; how- 
ever, slope limitations can be corrected. Potential for 
openland and woodland wildlife habitat is good to fair. 


3. Dorovan-Johnston-Levy 


Nearly level, very poorly drained, mucky and loamy soils; 
formed in thick deposits of organic residues and alluvial 
sediments on bottom lands 


This map unit is in the northeastern part of county 
adjacent to the Mobile and Tensaw Rivers and in the 
southern part of the county along Grand Bay Swamp. 
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These are level to slightly depressional swamp areas 
with many meandering streams and sloughs that are 
frequently flooded. The water table is above or near the 
surface most of the year. 

This unit makes up about 9 percent of the county. It is 
about 48 percent Dorovan soils, 12 percent Johnston 
soils, 12 percent Levy soils, and 28 percent minor soils. 

The organic Dorovan soils are on level to slightly 
depressional areas between the Mobile and Tensaw 
Rivers and between the Mobile River and the soils on 
terraces to the west. Johnston soils have thick mucky 
loam surface layers and underlying sandy layers. They 
are on slightly higher positions on flat areas adjacent to 
uplands. Levy soils are loamy mineral soils with clayey 
subsoils. They are above the Dorovan soils adjacent to 
natural levees that parallel the stream channels. 

The minor soils in this unit are the somewhat poorly 
drained Escambia soils, the somewhat poorly drained to 
moderately well drained Pactolus soils, and the moder- 
ately well drained Harleston soils on uplands and the 
poorly drained Bibb soils and the very poorly drained 
Pamlico soils along streams. 

This unit is used mainly for woodland, and the poten- 
tial is fair for this use. The use of equipment is severely 
limited, and the seedling mortality rate is severe because 
of wetness and flooding. 

Potential is poor for cultivated crops, pasture, and 
urban uses. Flooding, the high water table, low strength,. 
and the hazard of subsidence are severe limitations for 


Figure 3.—Woodland is the main use of the Troup-Benndale- 
Smithton unit of the general soil map. Area shown has been clear- 
cut and replanted to loblolly pine. 
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urban development. This unit has good potential for de- 
velopment of shallow water areas and habitat for wet- 
land wildlife. This unit has fair to good potential for 
nature study trails, but wetness is a limitation. 


4. \Izagora-Bethera-Suffolk 


Nearly level to undulating, well to poorly drained soils 
that have loamy and clayey subsoils; formed in loamy 
and clayey marine and alluvial sediments on terraces 


Areas of this map unit are on stream terraces in the 
northeastern and northwestern parts of the county adja- 
cent to the Mobile River swamps and along the Esca- 
tawpa River. 

This unit makes up about 9 percent of the county. It is 
about 34 percent Izagora soils, 9 percent Bethera soils, 
9 percent Suffolk soils, and 48 percent minor soils. 

Izagora soils are on broad flats and gently sloping side 
slopes, and Bethera soils are in narrow to broad depres- 
sions and narrow drainageways. Suffolk soils are on the 
more sloping areas adjacent to natural drainageways. 
Izagora and Suffolk soils have loamy subsoils, and Beth- 
era soils have clayey subsoils. 

Minor soils in this unit include the somewhat exces- 
sively drained Alaga soils and the moderately well 
drained Annemaine and Harleston soils. The poorly 
drained and very poorly drained Bibb, Dorovan, John- 
ston, Pamlico, and Smithton soils are also included along 
drainageways and in depressions. 

This unit is used mainly for woodland, and the poten- 
tial is good for this use. The potential is good to fair for 
cultivated crops and good for pasture. A few areas have 
been cleared for farming. The main limitation is the late 
winter and early spring wetness of Izagora and Bethera 
soils, which may delay tillage operations. 

This unit has poor potential for residential and other 
urban uses. Wetness, slow permeability, and the hazard 
of flooding are severe limitations for urban development 
of areas of lzagora and Bethera soils. Potential for de- 
velopment of habitat for openland and woodland wildlife 
is good on the Izagora and Suffolk soils. 


5. Notcher-Saucier-Malbis 


Nearly level to gently undulating, moderately well drained 
soils that have loamy subsoils with plinthite; formed in 
loamy and clayey marine sediments on uplands 


This map unit is in the southern part of the county. 
These are broad, mostly flat areas with gentle, short side 
slopes into natural drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 5 percent of the county. It is 
about 37 percent Notcher soils, 23 percent Saucier soils, 
20 percent Malbis soils, and 20 percent minor soils. 

Notcher and Malbis soils are on the higher elevations 
in the landscape on broad, slightly convex ridges. 
Notcher soils are also on concave slopes around the 


heads of drainageways and on side slopes. Saucier soils 
are mainly on broad flats at slightly lower elevations. All 
of the soils have sandy loam surface layers. 

Minor soils in this unit include the well drained Bama 
and Heidel soils on uplands and the poorly drained Bibb, 
Grady, and Smithton soils in depressions and drain- 
ageways. 

Most of the acreage has been cleared for cultivated 
crops and pasture. The unit has good potential for these 
uses. Erosion on the more sloping areas is the main 
limitation. 

The potential for residential and urban development is 
good to fair. Wetness and the moderately slow to slow 
permeability of the layers with plinthite are the main 
limitations. The potential is good for openland and wood- 
land wildlife habitat. 


6. Bayou-Escambia-Harleston 


Nearly level to gently undulating, poorly to moderately 
well drained soils with loamy subsoils; formed in marine 
and fluvial sediments on uplands and terraces 


This map unit is in the southeastern part of the county 
extending from the city of Mobile to Bayou LaBatre. 
These are large, flat areas that have few drainage out- 
lets. 

This unit makes up about 6 percent of the county. It is 
about 31 percent Bayou soils, 25 percent Escambia 
soils, 14 percent Harleston soils, and 30 percent minor 
soils. 

Bayou soils are on broad flats adjacent to poorly de- 
fined drainageways. Escambia and Harleston soils are 
on slightly higher, gently undulating ridges. 

Minor soils in this unit are the well drained and moder- 
ately well drained Benndale, Malbis, and Poarch soils on 
knolls and low ridges and the very poorly drained Doro- 
van, Johnston, and Lafitte soils mainly in the drain- 
ageways and in areas adjacent to Mobile Bay. 

This unit is used mainly for woodland and urban uses. 
The potential for woodland is fair, and the potential for 
urban development is poor. Wetness is the main limita- 
tion for urban uses. 

This unit has fair to poor potential for cultivated crops 
and pastures, but a few areas have been cleared for 
farming. Wetness is the main limitation, and this is diffi- 
cult to correct because adequate drainage outlets are 
difficult to find. 

Escambia and Harleston soils in this unit have good 
potential as habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. 
The Bayou soils have fair potential as habitat for open- 
land wildlife and poor potential as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. 


7. Urban land-Smithton-Benndale 


Nearly level to gently rolling Urban land areas that are 
intermingled with poorly drained and well drained soils 
that have loamy subsoils; formed in loamy marine and 
fluvial sediments on uplands 


This map unit is within the Mobile area. In areas that 
have not been altered by development, the landscape is 
made up of broad flats surrounded by moderately sloping 
ridges. 

This unit makes up about 5 percent of the county. It is 
about 37 percent Urban land, 14 percent Smithton soils, 
8 percent Benndale soils, and 41 percent minor soils. 

Urban land in this unit includes sidewalks, streets, 
parking lots, buildings, and other structures that so ob- 
scure the soils that identification is not feasible. The 
poorly drained Smithton soils are on broad flats and 
along streams. The well drained Benndale soils are on 
ridgetops and upper side slopes. 

Minor soils in this unit include the well drained Heidel 
and Troup soils on ridgetops. and side slopes and the 
very poorly drained Dorovan, Johnston, Lafitte, and Pam- 
lico soils in drainageways. Also included are areas that 
have been significantly disturbed by cutting, filling, or 
grading. 

This unit has poor potential for most uses other than 
continued urban development and associated uses. The 
remaining open areas are relatively small and generally 
have been committed to urban development. The poten- 
tial for urban use is fair. The main limitation is wetness of 
the Smithton soils. Potential is fair for intensive recre- 
ational areas. 


8. Shubuta-Troup-Benndale 


Gently undulating to rolling, well drained soils that have 
clayey and loamy subsoils; formed in clayey and loamy 
marine sediments on uplands 


This map unit is in the north-central. and western parts 
of the county. These areas generally have narrow wind- 
ing ridgetops and complex side slopes that are dissected 
by many narrow drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 5 percent of the county. It is 
about 33 percent Shubuta soils, 21 percent Troup soils, 
20 percent Benndale soils, and 26 percent minor soils. 

Shubuta and Benndale soils are mostly on ridgetops 
and upper side slopes. Troup soils are mostly on lower 
side slopes and have thick loamy sand surface layers. 
Shubuta and Benndale soils have loamy surface layers. 

Minor soils in this unit include the somewhat poorly 
drained Susquehanna soils and the moderately well 
drained and well drained Harleston and Heidel soils on 
low ridges and the poorly drained and very poorly 
drained Bibb, Dorovan, and Johnston soils in drain- 
ageways. 
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Potential for woodland is good, and this is the main 
use. Some small areas have been cleared for cultivated 
crops and pasture. This unit has fair potential for cultivat- 
ed crops and pastures. The potential is limited by the 
short choppy nature of the slopes and by the low availa- 
ble water capacity of the Troup soils. 

This unit has good to fair potential for urban develop- 
ment. The moderately slow permeability and low strength 
of the Shubuta soils are severe limitations. Troup and 
Benndale soils have good potential for most urban uses. 
The potential for both openland and woodland wildlife 
habitat is good. Potential is good for extensive recre- 
ational areas. 


9. Axis-Lafitte 


Nearly level, very poorly drained, loamy mineral soils and 
organic soils; formed in loamy marine sediments and 
thick herbaceous planis remains on coastal marshes 


This unit is on the eastern side of the county and 
along the coastline in the extreme southern part of the 
county. Areas typically are marshes that are slightly 
above sea level. They are covered with salt water-toler- 
ant grasses and are flooded by brackish water and sea 
water during high tides. 

This unit makes up about 3 percent of the county. It is 
about 44 percent Axis soils, 38 percent Lafitte soils, and 
18 percent minor soils. 

Axis soils are generally on tidal flats and are loamy 
mineral soils. The organic Lafitte soils are mainly at the 
mouths of streams and rivers. 

Minor soils in this unit include the sandy Duckston, 
Fripp, Osier, and Pactolus soils on offshore islands and 
along the coastline. These minor soils are used mainly 
for recreation associated with nearby coastal beaches. 

This unit is used mainly as habitat for wetland wildlife, 
and nearly all the area is in its natural condition. Poten- 
tial for this use is good. Potential for extensive recre- 
ational areas is fair. The potential for most other uses is 
poor because of wetness and flooding from tides. 


Broad land use considerations 


Land use decisions dealing with urban development 
are an important issue in the survey area. Approximately 
120,000 acres, or 15 percent of the county, is in urban 
or built-up areas. Additional lands are being developed 
each year for both residential and industrial uses. The 
Mobile area and areas adjoining the rivers and coast are 
being rapidly developed. Soils and their suitability for 
different uses must be considered in the development of 
an area. The general soil map is a helpful source of 
information for general planning of future urban growth, 
but it should not be used to select sites for specific 
urban structures. In general, the soils in the county that 
have good potential for agricultural use also have good 
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potential for urban development. Data about specific 
soils in this survey can be helpful in planning and making 
future land use decisions. 

Soils in two large areas of the county have unfavor- 
able characteristics for most urban development. These 
are the Dorovan-Johnston-Levy unit adjacent to the 
Mobile and Tensaw Rivers and the Axis-Lafitte unit along 
the bays and marshy coast. These units are frequently 
flooded, often ponded, and have large areas of organic 
soils in which subsidence would be a severe problem if 
the soils were drained. Other units have large areas of 
soils that have poor potential for urban development. 
These include large parts of the Izagora-Bethera-Suffolk 
unit on low terraces where flooding and wetness are 
severe limitations for urban development and the Bayou- 
Escambia-Harleston unit on low uplands where wetness 
is a moderate to severe limitation for urban development. 

Some large areas of soils in the county can be devel- 
oped for urban uses at lower cost than the soils named 
above. These include the Troup, Heidel, Bama, and 
Benndale soils in the Troup-Heidel-Bama and Troup- 
Benndale-Smithton units; the Benndale soils in the 
Urban land-Smithton-Benndale unit; and the more gently 
sloping parts of the Troup and Benndale soils in the 
Shubuta-Troup-Benndale unit. Some of the soils in these 
units are also good farmland; this use should not be 
overlooked when considering urban development. 

Some areas in the county have soils with fair to poor 
potential for urban development but good potential for 
farming. These include the Notcher-Saucier-Malbis and 
lzagora-Bethera-Suffolk units. Wetness is the dominant 
limitation for urban development of these soils. 

- Areas that have good potential for growing pecans, 
irish potatoes, vegetables, and other specialty crops in- 
clude some of the soils in the Troup-Heidel-Bama and 
Notcher-Saucier-Malbis units. Most soils within these 
units have favorable surface textures and good soil-mois- 
ture relationships and respond well to fertilizer and man- 
agement practices. 

Most of the soils in the county have good or fair 
potential for woodland, the main exception being those 
in the Axis-Lafitte unit. These soils are frequently 
flooded, and some areas are inundated by tide water. 
Trees grow rapidly on most soils (except those in the 
Axis-Lafitte unit), and the woodlands are dominantly 
commercially valuable species. 

Many soils in the county have good potential as park 
sites and recreational areas. These include the Heidel 
and Bama soils in the Troup-Heidel-Bama unit and the 
soils of the Notcher-Saucier-Malbis unit. The rolling to- 
pography and variation in natural vegetation in the 
Troup-Benndale-Smithton unit and the Shubuta-Troup- 
Benndale unit enhance the potential of those units for 
nature trails. Natural beaches along the coast and is- 
lands and the undrained swamps of the Dorovan-John- 
ston-Levy unit and the marsh areas of the Axis-Lafitte 
unit have good potential for nature study areas and pro- 


vide habitat for many species of wetland wildlife. Howev- 
er, access to these areas is restricted during wet sea- 
sons. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and de- 
veloping soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the number 
that identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each 
soil description includes general facts about the soil and 
a brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or 
soils for which the unit is named. Most of the delinea- 
tions shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil 
series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil series commonly is named for a town or geographic. 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. The Axis series, for example, 
was named for the town of Axis in Mobile County. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soi/ 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Bama sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, is one of several phases within the 
Bama series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes 
and soil associations. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small that they cannot 
be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
cludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Pamlico-Bibb complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
is an example. 


A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic 
pattern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The 
extent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delin- 
eation to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be 
made for use and management of the soils. Troup-Benn- 
dale association, rolling, is an example. 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map 
unit. Some of these soils have properties that differ sub- 
stantially from those of the dominant soil or soils and 
thus could significantly affect use and management of 
the map unit. These sails are described in the descrip- 
tion of each map unit. Some of the more unusual or 
strongly contrasting soils that are included are identified 
by a special symbol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or 
no soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas, they are delineat- 
ed on the soil map and given descriptive names. Pits is 
an example. Some of these areas are too small to be 
delineated and are identified by a special symbol on the 
soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map 
unit are given in table 5, and additional information on 
properties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for 
many soil uses is given for each kind of soil in other 
tables in this survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many 
of the terms used in describing soils are defined in the 
Glossary. 

A description of each map unit on the detailed soil 
maps in the back of this publication follows. 


2—Alaga-Harleston association, undulating. This 
map unit consists of somewhat excessively drained and 
moderately well drained soils in a regular and repeating 
pattern on broad flat terraces and low uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. The sandy Alaga soils are in higher posi- 
tions than the loamy Harleston soils. Slopes range from 
0 to 5 percent. Mapped areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 200 to 1,000 acres. Individual areas of each 
soil range from 10 to 200 acres. 

Alaga soils and similar soils make up about 52 percent 
of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is very dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 5 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 65 inches is 
brown, yellowish brown, and brownish yellow loamy 
sand. Below this, to 80 inches, is very pale brown sand 
that has strata of strong brown loamy sand. 

Alaga soils are rapidly permeable and have low availa- 
ble water capacity. They are very low in natural fertility 
and organic matter content. Reaction is medium acid to 
very strongly acid throughout except for the surface layer 
in limed areas. Tilth is good, and the soils can be culti- 
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vated over a wide moisture range. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by roots. 

Harleston soils and similar soils make up about 32 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
very dark gray sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown sandy loam to a 
depth of about 10 inches. The upper part of the subsoil 
is light yellowish brown sandy loam to 22 inches and 
brownish yellow loam to 35 inches. It has mottles in 
shades of gray and yellow. The lower part is mottled 
gray, yellow, red, and brown loam and sandy clay loam 
to a depth of 72 inches. 

Harleston soils are moderately permeable and have 
moderate available water capacity. They are low in natu- 
ral fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. A seasonal high water 
table is about 2 to 3 feet below the surface in winter and 
early spring. Some areas are subject to very brief flood- 
ing during periods of unusually high rainfall. Tilth is good, 
and these soils can be tilled over a wide moisture range. 
The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by roots. 

Minor soils make up about 16 percent of the map unit. 
They include small areas of the well drained Benndale 
soils, moderately well drained Izagora soils, somewhat 
poorly drained Escambia soils, and poorly drained Beth- 
era and Smithton soils. 

Potential of these Alaga and Harleston soils is fair for 
cultivated crops and good for hay and pasture. The low 
available water capacity of Alaga soils and the seasonal 
wetness of Harleston soils are the major management 
concerns. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. Potential is good for 
slash, loblolly, and longleaf pines. The use of equipment 
is moderately restricted by the sandy texture of the 
Alaga soils and by the seasonal wetness of Harleston 
soils. The seedling mortality rate is moderate for Alaga 
soils because of droughtiness. 

These soils have fair potential for most urban uses. 
Alaga soils have slight limitations for most building site 
developments and septic tank absorption fields. The 
seasonal! high water table in Harleston soils is a severe 
limitation for most urban uses. Also, some areas of Har- 
leston soils are subject to very brief flooding during peri- 
ods of unusually high rainfall. 

Alaga soils are in capability subclass Ills and in wood- 
land group 3s. Harleston soils are in capability subclass 
Ilw and in woedland group 2w. 


3—Axis mucky sandy clay loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes. This very poorly drained, nearly level soil is on 
tidal flats that extend from the coastline to the Gulf 
Coast Flatwoods. The landscape is mostly flat with 
narrow bayous and a few manmade channels. Individual 
areas are 5 to 1,500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
mucky sandy clay joam about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
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surface layer is very dark gray sandy loam to a depth of 
about 12 inches. The underlying material to about 20 
inches is dark gray sandy loam that has light brownish 
gray mottles. Below this, to 71 inches, is light gray sandy 
loam that has gray, olive, and brown mottles. The lower 
part of the underlying material contains pockets of finer 
textured materials. 

This soil has moderate permeability and available 
water capacity. It is low in natural fertility, and the organ- 
ic matter content is very high in the surface layer. Reac- 
tion is slightly acid to moderately alkaline throughout 
when the soil is moist and medium acid to extremely 
acid when the soil has been air dried. Because this soil 
is flooded daily by tide water, it is moderately saline. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of soils that are severely salt affected. These 
areas are 1/2 acre to 3 acres and are known locally as 
salt flats. There are a few areas of very poorly drained, 
finer textured soils included in mapping in the vicinity of 
Cedar Point and Alabama Port. Also included are a few 
areas of deep organic soils. These are mostly west of 
the town of Grand Bay. Included soils make up 18 per- 
cent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of this Axis soil is used for wet- 
land wildlife habitat. Native vegetation includes such salt 
water-tolerant grasses as needlegrass rush, bushy sea 
oxeye, and seashore saltgrass. 

This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops, pas- 
ture, woodland, and urban uses because of wetness and 
daily flooding from tides. These limitations are difficult to 
overcome. 

This Axis soil is in capability subclass Vllw; it is not 
assigned to a woodland group. 


4—Bama sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
well drained, nearly level soil is on ridgetops and broad 
flats on Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Individual areas are mostly 40 to 300 acres but 
range from 10 to more than 600 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of 9 inches. The 
subsoil is strong brown sandy loam to 14 inches, yellow- 
ish red sandy clay loam to 22 inches, and red sandy clay 
loam to 74 inches. 

This soil is moderately permeable and has a moderate 
to high available water capacity. It is low in natural fertil- 
ity and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout except for the surface 
layer in limed areas. The soil has good tilth and can be 
cultivated over a wide moisture range. The root zone is 
deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Bama 
soils that have a loamy sand surface layer and small 
areas of Benndale, Lucedale, Malbis, Notcher, and Troup 
soils. The included soils make up about 10 to 20 percent 


of this map unit, but individual areas generally are less 
than 3 acres. 

This Bama soil has good potential for cultivated crops 
and pasture. There are no significant limitations for use 
and management. 

Potential is good for loblolly, slash and longleaf pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland man- 
agement. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets. This limitation can be overcome by proper engi- 
neering design. Septic tank absorption fields function 
well in this soil. 

This Bama soil is in capability class | and in woodiand 
group 20. 


5—Bama sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
well drained, gently sloping soil is on ridgetops and side 
slopes on Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are mostly long 
and smooth. Individual areas are generally from 20 to 
300 acres but range from 5 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of about 9 
inches. The subsoil is strong brown sandy loam to 14 
inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam to 22 inches, and 
red sandy clay loam to 74 inches. 

This soil is moderately permeable and has moderate 
to high available water capacity. It is low in natural fertil- 
ity and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout except for the surface 
layer in limed areas. The soil has good tilth and can be 
tilled over a wide moisture range. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale, Lucedale, Malbis, Notcher, and Troup soils. 
Some areas of Bama soils that have slopes of more 
than 5 percent and areas that have loamy sand surface 
texture are also included. Included soils make up about 
10 to 20 percent of the map unit, but individual areas are 
generally less than 5 acres. 

This Bama soil has good potential for cultivated crops 
and pasture. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Minimum tillage, contour farming, ter- 
races, grassed waterways, and the use of cover crops— 
including grasses and legumes—help reduce runoff, con- 
trol erosion, and maintain good soil tilth. 

Potential is good for loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland man- 
agement. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets. This factor can be overcome by proper engineer- 
ing design. Septic tank absorption fields function well in 
this soil. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle and in woodland 
group 20. 
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6—Bama sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
well drained, sloping soil is on side slopes adjacent to 
natural drainageways of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes 
are mostly convex but become concave in some places 
near the drainageways. Individual areas are 5 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of about 9 
inches. The subsoil is strong brown sandy loam to 14 
inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam to 22 inches, and 
red sandy clay loam to 74 inches. 

This soil is moderately permeable and has a moderate 
to high available water capacity. It is low in natural fertil- 
ity and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout except for the surface 
layer in limed areas. The soil has good tilth and can be 
tilled over a wide moisture range. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bennedale, Lucedale, Malbis, Notcher, and Troup soils. 
Some areas of Bama soils with slopes of less than 5 
percent and areas with loamy sand surface texture are 
also included. Included soils make up 10 to 30 percent 
of this map unit, but individual areas are generally less 
than 5 acres. 

This Bama soil has good to fair potential for cultivated 
crops and pasture. Erosion can be a severe hazard 
when this soil is clean tilled. Contour farming, minimum 
tillage, terraces and grassed waterways, or tile outlet 
systems help control erosion and runoff on this soil. 
Also, cropping systems that include cover crops or pe- 
rennial sod crops are needed. Crop residue returned to 
the soil helps maintain good tilth and organic matter 
content. 

Potential is good for loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. 
Slope is a moderate limitation for small commercial 
buildings, and low strength is a moderate limitation for 
local roads and streets. These limitations can be over- 
come by proper engineering design. Septic tank absorp- 
tion fields function well in this soil. 

This Bama soil is in capability subclass tlle and wood- 
land group 20. 


7—Bayou-Escambia association, gently undulating. 
This map unit consists of poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils in a regular and repeating pattern on 
broad flats in the Gulf Coast Flatwoods. Bayou soils are 
on broad flats adjacent to poorly defined drainageways. 
Escambia soils are on slightly higher, gently undulating 
ridges. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. Mapped areas 
are irregular in shape and range from about 500 to over 
2,500 acres. Individual areas of Escambia soils range 
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from 5 to 25 acres, and areas of Bayou soils range from 
30 to over 250 acres. 

Bayou soils and similar soils make up about 56 per- 
cent of the.map unit. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray and dark gray sandy loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is light brownish gray sandy 
loam to a depth of 18 inches. The upper part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of 43 inches, is light gray sandy loam 
that has mottles in shades of yellow, brown, gray, and 
red. The lower part to 66 inches is light gray and gray 
sandy clay loam that has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, and red. 

Bayou soils are moderately permeable in the upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slowly permeable in 
the lower part. The available water capacity is moderate. 
These soils are low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Reaction is strongly acid to very strongly acid in 
the upper part but ranges from medium acid to extremely 
acid in the lower part. A water table is at or near the 
surface in winter and spring. 

The somewhat poorly drained Escambia soils and sim- 
ilar soils make up about 28 percent of the map unit. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light olive 
brown loam to a depth of about 8 inches. The upper part 
of the subsoil is light yellowish brown loam to 32 inches. 
It has mottles in shades of gray, brown, yellow, and red. 
The lower part to 65 inches is mottled gray, brown, 
yellow, and red loam with 5 to 10 percent nodules of 
plinthite. 

Escambia soils are moderately permeable in the upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slowly permeable in 
the layers with plinthite. The available water capacity is 
moderate. The soils are low in natural fertility and organ- 
ic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. These soils have a seasonal high water 
table at a depth of 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 feet during winter and 
early spring. 

Minor soils make up about 16 percent of the map unit. 
They include the moderately well drained Harleston soils 
and the well drained to moderately well drained Poarch 
soils; the poorly drained Grady soil; and the very poorly 
drained Dorovan, Johnston, and Pamlico soils. Also in- 
cluded are areas of poorly drained soils that have both 
sandy and loamy subsoils. The soils with loamy subsoils 
are underlain with stratified sandy materials. 

Potential of this map unit is poor for cultivated crops 
and fair for pasture. Wetness is the main limitation. 
Water remains on the surface of Bayou soils well into 
the spring and delays tilling. Escambia soils are also wet, 
and their potential is further reduced by the small size 
and irregular shape of the areas. Ditching and tile drain- 
age systems will help overcome the wetness limitation, 
but adequate drainage outlets are difficult to find. 

Most of the acreage is used for woodland. Bayou soils 
have poor potential for pine because of wetness (fig. 4). 
Escambia soils have good potential for loblolly and slash 
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pines and sweetgum, but the small size of the areas 
somewhat reduces the potential. Both soils have a mod- 
erate equipment limitation and windthrow hazard. In addi- 
tion, the Bayou soils have a severe seedling mortality 
rate because of wetness. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness is the major limitation. This limitation is difficult 
to overcome because of the limited number of drainage 
outlets in the unit. 

Bayou soils are in capability subclass |Vw and in 
woodland group 5w. Escambia soils are in capability sub- 
class Ilw and in woodland group 2w. 


8—Beaches. This map unit consists of areas of sandy 
beaches on Dauphin Island and along Mobile Bay. These 
areas are periodically reworked by wind and water 
action. They have no soil development and have no 
vegetation on them. They are subject to flooding by 
tidewaters and are saturated to near the surface. Depth 
to the water table fluctuates with the rise and fall of the 
tide. Slope is dominantly less than 3 percent but ranges 
up to 5 percent. Individual areas are generally from 1/4 
mile to 4 miles long and 50 to 300 feet wide. 

Typically, Beaches are white or light gray sand over 5 
feet thick. in most places, the sand contains few to 
many shell fragments and black or brown sand grains. 

Included in this map unit are areas of Duckston and 
Fripp soils. Also included are areas of mostly sandy fill 


Figure 4.—Longleaf pine growing on Bayou soils in an area of 
Bayou-Escambia association, gently undulating. 


material from dredging operations. The fill material and 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Permeability of Beaches is very rapid, and the availa- 
ble water capacity is very low. Beaches are low in natu- 
ral fertility and very low in organic matter content. Reac- 
tion is moderately alkaline to neutral throughout. 

This unit has poor potential for cultivated crops, pas- 
ture, woodland, and most urban uses because of the 
flood hazard from tides and because of the excess salt. 
It has good potential for recreation, sunbathing, swim- 
ming, and surf fishing. 

Beaches are not assigned to a capability subclass or a 
woodland group. 


9—Benndale sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This well drained, nearly level soil is on ridgetops and 
broad flats of the Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are 
smooth and slightly convex. Individual areas are mostly 5 
to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yellow- 
ish brown sandy foam to a depth of 11 inches. The 
upper part of the subsoil, to 40 inches, is yellowish 
brown loam, and the lower part to 72 inches is yellowish 
brown clay loam that has mottles in shades of yellow, 
brown, and red. 

Permeability and available. water Capacity are moder- 
ate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out except for the surface layer in limed areas. This soil 
has good tilth and can be tilled throughout a wide mois- 
ture range. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Harleston, Heidel, Malbis, Poarch, and Troup 
soils. The included soils make up 5 to 20 percent of the 
map unit, but individual areas are generally less than 5 
acres. 

This Benndale soil has good potential for cultivated 
crops and pasture; most of the acreage is used for these 
purposes. There are no significant limitations for use and 
management. 

Potential is good for loblolly, longleaf, and slash pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses and 
has no significant limitations. Low strength is a moderate 
limitation for local roads and streets, but this can be 
overcome by proper engineering design. Septic tank ab- 
sorption fields function well in this soil. 

This soil is in capability class | and in woodland group 
20. 


10—Benndale sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This well drained, gently sloping soil is on ridgetops and 
side slopes of the Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are 


variable in length and are concave and convex. Individu- 
al areas are 3 to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yellow- 
ish brown sandy loam to a depth of 11 inches. The 
upper part of the subsoil, to 40 inches, is yellowish 
brown loam, and the lower part, to 72 inches, is yellow- 
ish brown clay loam that has mottles in shades of yellow, 
brown, and red. 

Permeability and available water capacity are moder- 
ate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out except for the surface layer in limed areas. This soil 
has good tilth and can be tilled throughout a wide mois- 
ture range. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Harleston, Heidel, Malbis, and Troup soils. Includ- 
ed soils make up 5 to 20 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

This Benndale soil has good potential for cultivated 
crops and pasture. Erosion is a moderate hazard if culti- 
vated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, contour farming, 
terraces, and cover crops, including grasses and le- 
gumes, help reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses and 
has no significant limitations. Low strength is a moderate 
limitation for local roads and streets, but this can be 
overcome by proper engineering design. Septic tank ab- 
sorption fields function well in this soil. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle and in woodland 
group 20. 


11—Benndale sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This well drained, sloping soil is on side slopes adjacent 
to natural drainageways of the Coastal Plain uplands. 
Slopes are variable in length and are both concave and 
convex. Individual areas are 4 to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yellow- 
ish brown sandy loam to a depth of 11 inches. The 
upper part of the subsoil, to about 40 inches, is yellowish 
brown loam, and the lower part, to 72 inches, is yellow- 
ish brown clay loam that has mottles in shades of yellow, 
brown, and red. 

Permeability and available water capacity are moder- 
ate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out except for the surface layer in limed areas. This soil 
has good tilth and can be tilled throughout a wide mois- 
ture range. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Heidel, Malbis, and Troup soils. Small areas of 
Benndale soils with loamy sand surface layers are also 
included. Included soils make up 5 to 25 percent of this 
unit. 
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This Benndale soil has good to fair potential for culti- 
vated crops, and moderate yields can be obtained. Po- 
tential is good for hay and pasture. Erosion can be a 
severe hazard when this soil is clean tilled. Contour 
farming, minimum tillage, terraces, and grassed water- 
ways or tile outlet systems are effective in helping to 
control runoff and erosion. Cropping systems that in- 
clude cover crops or perennial sod crops are needed. 
Crop residue returned to the soil helps maintain good 
tilth and organic matter content. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly, longleaf, and 
slash pines. There are no significant limitations for wood- 
land use or management. 

Potential is good for most urban uses. Slope is a 
moderate limitation for small commercial buildings, and 
low strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets. These limitations can be overcome by proper 
engineering design. Septic tank absorption fields function 
well in this soil. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and in woodland 
group 20. 


12—Benndale-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of well drained, nearly 
level to sloping Benndale soils and areas of Urban land. 
Individual areas of this unit contain from 40 to 70 per- 
cent Benndale soils and 20 to 40 percent Urban land. 
Areas of the Benndale soils and Urban land are so 
intricately mixed or so small that mapping them sepa- 
rately was not practical at the scale selected for map- 
ping. 

Typically, Benndale soils have a surface layer of dark 
gray sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of 
11 inches. The upper part of the subsoil, to 40 inches, is 
yellowish brown loam, and the lower part, to 72 inches, 
is yellowish brown clay loam that has mottles in shades 
of yellow, brown, and red. 

The Urban land part of this map unit is covered by 
streets, sidewalks, buildings, parking lots, and other 
structures that so obscure the soils that identification is 
not feasible. These areas have a high rate of runoff 
because the soils are covered. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the moderately 
well drained Annemaine, Harleston, and Malbis soils and 
the well drained Troup soils. Also included are areas that 
have been cut, filled, and graded and small areas of 
Benndale soils that have slopes of more than 8 percent. 

Benndale soils are moderately permeable and have 
moderate available water capacity. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Benndale soils are used for building sites, lawns, gar- 
dens, and parks. They have good potential for most 
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locally adapted grasses, flowers, vegetables, and shrubs. 
The potential for recreational development is good. 

Benndale soils have good potential for most urban 
uses. Areas of these soils that have slopes of more than 
4 percent have a moderate limitation for small commer- 
cial buildings. Low strength is a moderate limitation for 
local roads and streets. Septic tank absorption fields 
function well in this soil. 

Benndale soils are not assigned to a capability sub- 
class, but the woodland group is 20. Urban land is not 
assigned to a capability subclass or a woodland group. 


13—Dorovan-Bibb association, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of very poorly drained 
and poorly drained soils in a regular and repeating pat- 
tern on stream bottoms and in swamps along streams. 
Dorovan soils are in slight depressions at the base of 
uplands. Bibb soils are on slightly higher positions than 
Dorovan soils and are adjacent to the stream channels. 
The mapped areas are irregular in shape, ranging from 
20 to over 600 acres. Individual areas of each soil range 
from about 5 to 250 acres. 

Dorovan soils and similar soils make up 70 percent of 
the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is very dark 
grayish brown muck about 8 inches thick. Below this is 
black muck to a depth of 80 inches. Soils having organic 
layers with redder hue were considered Dorovan soils in 
mapping. 

Dorovan soils are very slowly permeable and have 
high available water capacity. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout. A water table is above 
or near the surface most of the year, and the soils are 
frequently flooded. 

Bibb soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth 
of 21 inches is dark gray and very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam that has strata of sand and loamy sand; to 
44 inches is light- brownish gray loamy sand that has 
strata of loam; and to 60 inches is stratified light gray 
sand, very dark gray sandy loam, and pale brown loamy 
sand. 

Bibb soils are moderately permeable and have high 
available water capacity. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout. A water table is near the 
surface mostly during winter and spring. These soils are 
frequently flooded for brief periods. 

Minor soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 
They include the very poorly drained Pamlico soils in 
depressions and the very poorly drained Johnston soils 
on slightly higher elevations. 

These soils are used almost entirely for woodland and 
for wildlife habitat. Dorovan soils have fair potential for 
water tupelo, sweetbay, and baldcypress. Bibb soils have 
fair potential for loblolly pine, slash pine, sweetgum, and 
water oak. Because of wetness, these soils have a 
severe equipment limitation and seedling mortality rate. 


The windthrow hazard is moderate. These soils have 
good potential as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

Potential is poor for cultivated crops, pasture, and 
urban developments. The soils are frequently flooded 
and have a water table above or near the surface much 
of the year. Subsidence is a problem in drained areas of 
Dorovan soils. 

Dorovan soils are in capability subclass Vilw and in 
woodland group 4w. Bibb soils are in capability subclass 
Vw and in woodland group 2w. 


14—Dorovan-Levy association, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of very poorly drained 
soils in a regular and repeating pattern in depressional 
swamps and first bottoms along the Mobile and Tensaw 
Rivers. Mapped areas of these soils are dissected by 
meandering streams. Dorovan soils are in level and 
slightly depressional areas between the Mobile and 
Tensaw Rivers and toward the west between the Mobile 
River and the soils on terraces. Levy soils are around 
the perimeter of the Dorovan soils adjacent to natural 
levees that parallel the stream channels. They are on 
slightly higher positions than the Dorovan soils. Mapped 
areas of these soils are typically large, ranging from 
about 500 acres to over 5,000 acres. Individual areas of 
each soil range from 10 to 250 acres. 

Dorovan soils make up 60 percent of the map unit. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
muck about 8 inches thick. Below this is black muck to a 
depth of 80 inches. Soils that have organic layers with 
redder hue were considered Dorovan soils in mapping. 

Dorovan soils are very slowly permeable and have 
high available water capacity. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout. A water table is above 
or near the surface most of the year, and the soils are 
frequently flooded. 

Levy soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 
Typically, the surface layer is gray silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 75 
inches is gray clay that has mottles of yellow and brown 
in the upper part. 

Levy soils are slowly permeable and have high availa- 
ble water capacity. Reaction is strongly acid to extremely 
acid throughout. Water is near or above the surface 
most of the year, and the soils are frequently flooded. 

Minor soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 
These include the poorly drained Bibb soils and the very 
poorly drained Pamlico soils. Also included are a few 
areas of coarser textured soils on natural levees adja- 
cent to streams and areas of soils with from 16 to 40 
inches of mineral deposits over organic layers. 

This map unit is used for woodland and wildlife habitat. 
Potential is fair for water tolerant species such as water 
tupelo, sweetgum, and baldcypress. Dorovan and Levy 
soils have severe equipment limitations and seedling 
mortality rates because of wetness and flooding. The 
windthrow hazard is moderate. 


Potential is poor for cultivated crops, pasture, and 
urban uses because of wetness and flooding. These 
limitations are difficult to overcome. Subsidence is a 
problem in drained areas of the Dorovan soils. 

Dorovan soils are in capability subclass Vllw and in 
woodland group 4w. Levy soils are in capability subclass 
Vilw and in woodland group 3w. 


15—Duckston sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
poorly drained, nearly level soil is on flats along the 
north side of Dauphin Island generally at elevations of 
less than 5 feet above sea level. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly concave. Individual areas are 10 to over 500 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
18 inches, is white sand. The next layer, to 28 inches, is 
dark gray stratified sand and loamy sand. The underlying 
material is gray and light gray sand that extends to 66 
inches. 

Permeability is very rapid above the water table, and 
the available water capacity is very low. This soil is low 
in natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
mildly alkaline through slightly acid. A water table is 1 to 
2 feet below the surface, and this soil is subject to 
flooding during severe Gulf storms. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smal) areas of 
Fripp and Osier soils, Psamments, and Beaches. The 
included soils make up less than 20 percent of this map 
unit. 

This Duckston soil has poor potential for cultivated 
crops, pasture, woodland, and urban uses. Potential is 
limited because of wetness, the hazard of flooding, and 
saltwater spray from the Gulf. These limitations are diffi- 
cult to overcome. This soil is used mainly for recreation 
associated with the nearby coastal beaches. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vilw; it is not as- 
signed to a woodland group. 


16—Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil is on 
Coastal Plain uplands mostly in the southern half of the 
county. Slopes are smooth and slightly convex. Individual 
areas range from 3 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 8 inches, is light olive brown loam. The upper 
part of the subsoil, to 32 inches, is light yellowish brown 
loam. It has mottles in shades of gray, brown, yellow, 
and red. The lower part, to 65 inches, is mottled gray, 
brown, yellow, and red loam with 5 to 10 percent nod- 
ules of plinthite. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately sfow in the layers with plinthite. The 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil is low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
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the surface layer in limed areas. A seasonal water table 
is 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 feet below the surface during winter 
and early spring. The soil remains wet for long periods 
but has good tilth when adequately drained. Plant root 
penetration is somewhat restricted in the layers with 
plinthite. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bayou, Harleston, Malbis, Poarch, and Smithton soils. 
Also included are small areas of a soil that is similar to 
this Escambia soil except that the lower subsoil is more 
clayey. Included soils make up about 5 to 20 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 
3 acres. 

This Escambia soil has good potential for cultivated 
crops and pasture. The seasonal water table is a limita- 
tion that can be overcome by installing tile drains and 
ditches. 

Most of the acreage is woodland, and potential is 
good for loblolly pine, slash pine, and sweetgum. The 
use of equipment is moderately restricted by wetness, 
and the windthrow hazard is moderate. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness and low strength are moderate limitations for 
most building site developments. The use of septic tank 
absorption fields is severely restricted because of wet- 
ness and the moderately slow permeability of the lower 
part of the subsoil. These limitations can be partly over- 
come by drainage and by proper engineering design of 
structures. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in woodland 
group 2w. 


17—Escambia-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly Jevel Escambia soils and areas of Urban 
land. Individual areas of this unit contain from 45 to 65 
percent Escambia soils and 15 to 40 percent Urban land. 
Areas of Escambia soils and Urban land are so intricate- 
ly mixed or so small that mapping them separately was 
not practical at the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Escambia soils have a surface layer of very 
dark gray sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is light olive brown loam to a depth of 8 
inches. The upper part of the subsoil, to 32 inches, is 
light yellowish brown loam. It has mottles in shades of 
gray, brown, yellow, and red. The lower part, to 65 
inches, is mottled gray, brown, yellow, and red loam that 
has 5 to 10 percent nodules of plinthite. 

The Urban land part of this map unit is covered by 
streets, sidewalks, buildings, parking lots, and other 
structures so obscuring the soils that identification is not 
feasible. Because these soils are covered with struc- 
tures, these areas have a high rate of runoff. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Harleston, 
Malbis, Poarch, and Smithton soils. Some of these soils 
have slopes up to 5 percent. Also included are areas of 
soils that have been cut, filled, and graded. 
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Escambia soils are moderately permeable in the upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slowly permeable in 
the layers with plinthite. The available water capacity is 
moderate. The soils are low in natural fertility and organ- 
ic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. A seasonal water table is at 
depths of 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 feet below the surface during 
winter and early spring, and the soils remain wet for long 
periods. 

Escambia soils are used for building sites, lawns, gar- 
dens, golf courses, and parks. Several vacant lots are 
within mapped areas. These soils have good potential 
for most locally adapted grasses, flowers, vegetables, 
and shrubs. They have fair potential for recreational de- 
velopment. Wetness and the moderately slow permeabil- 
ity of the lower part of the subsoil are the main limita- 
tions. 

Escambia soils have fair to poor potential for most 
urban uses. Wetness and low strength are moderate 
limitations for most building site developments. The use 
of septic tank absorption fields is severely restricted be- 
cause of wetness and the moderately slow permeability 
of the subsoil. These limitations can be partly overcome 
by drainage and by proper engineering design of struc- 
tures. 

Escambia soils are not assigned to a capability sub- 
class; they are in woodland group 2w. Urban fand is not 
assigned to a capability subclass or a woodland group. 


18—Fripp sand, rolling. This excessively drained, roll- 
ing to undulating soil is on dune areas of Dauphin Island. 
Slopes are short and choppy and range from 2 to 20 
percent. Mapped areas are long and narrow and are 50 
to over 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is light gray sand about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 36 
inches is very pale brown sand and to 99 inches is white 
sand. 

This soil is rapidly permeable, and the available water 
capacity is very low. This soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. Reaction is moderately alkaline 
through slightly acid. The root zone is deep. This soil is 
subject to rare flooding by tide waters during severe Gulf 
storms. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Beaches, and Duckston and Osier soils. Also included 
are areas of soils, in low swells between dunes, that are 
more poorly drained than this Fripp soil. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Fripp soil has poor potential for cultivated crops, 
pasture, woodland, and most urban uses. Potential is 
limited because of the low available water capacity, the 
hazard of flooding, and the saltwater spray from the Gulf. 
Slope gradient and configuration are additional limita- 
tions for most uses. This soil is subject to wind erosion 
when not vegetated. It is used mainly for recreation as- 
sociated with the nearby coastal beaches. 
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This soil is in capability subclass Vils, but it was not 
assigned to a woodland group. 


19—Grady loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This poorly 
drained soil is in saucer-shaped depressions of the 
Coastal Plain uplands. Individual areas range from 2 to 
30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black loam about 6 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is dark gray 
loam to a depth of 12 inches, dark gray clay to 23 
inches, and gray clay to 35 inches. It has mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, and light gray. The lower part, 
to 66 inches, is mottled light gray, reddish yellow, and 
gray clay. 

Permeability is slow, and available water capacity is 
moderate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. Reaction is very strongly acid or ex- 
tremely acid throughout except for the surface layer in 
limed areas. Water is near or above the surface except 
during extended dry periods. This soil has poor tilth, and 
it becomes cloddy if cultivated when wet. The root zone 
is deep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Malbis, Notcher, Robertsdale, and Saucier soils. These 
included soils are along the edge of delineations and 
make up about 10 to 20 percent of the map unit. Individ- 
ual areas are generally less than 3 acres. 

Potential of this Grady soil is poor for cultivated crops 
and pasture. This soil is wet or ponded most of the year. 
When the soil is drained, planting is often delayed be- 
cause of wetness. Some areas of this soil are excavated 
ponds. 

Most of the acreage is used for woodland. Potential is 
good for loblolly pine, slash pine, and sweetgum only 
with adequate surface drainage. Without drainage, the 
use of equipment is severely restricted, the seedling 
mortality rate is severe, and the windthrow hazard is 
moderate. 

Potential for urban uses is poor. Wetness, ponding, 
and slow permeability are the main limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vw and in woodland 
group 2w. 


20—Harleston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained, nearly level soil is on 
Coastal Plain terraces and uplands. Slopes are mainly 
long and smooth. Mapped areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 5 to 500 acres but are dominantly less 
than 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to 
about 10 inches, is light yellowish brown sandy loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil to 22 inches is light yellow- 
ish brown sandy loam and to 35 inches is brownish 
yellow loam. It has mottles in shades of gray and yellow. 
The lower part is mottled in shades of gray, yellow, red, 
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and brown. It is loam to 46 inches and sandy clay loam 
to 72 inches. 

Permeability and available water capacity are moder- 
ate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Tilth is good, and the soil can be worked 
throughout a moderate moisture range. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has a water table about 2 to 3 feet below 
the surface during winter and spring. Some low lying 
areas are subject to very brief flooding during periods of 
unusually high rainfall. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Benn- 
dale, Escambia, Malbis, Poarch, and Smithton soils. Also 
included are areas of Harleston soils that have loamy 
sand surface textures and areas that have slopes of 
more than 2 percent. Included soils make up 5 to 20 
percent of this map unit, but individual areas of soils are 
less than 5 acres. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture. The seasonal water table is a limitation that can 
be overcome by installing tile drains and ditches. 

Most of the acreage is woodland, and the soil has 
good potential for loblolly pine, slash pine, and sweet- 
gum. The use of equipment is moderately restricted by 
seasonal wetness. 

Potential is fair to poor for most urban uses. Wetness 
and low strength are moderate limitations for most build- 
ing site developments. Wetness is a severe limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields. These limitations can be 
partly overcome by installing adequate drainage systems 
and by using good design and installation procedures for 
structures. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in woodland 
group 2w. 


21—Harleston-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of moderately well 
drained, nearly level Harleston soils and areas of Urban 
land. Individual areas of this unit contain from 40 to 60 
percent Harleston soils and 20 to 50 percent Urban land. 
Areas of the Harleston soils and Urban land are so 
intricately mixed or so small that mapping them sepa- 
rately was not practical at-the scale selected for map- 
ping. 

Typically, Harleston soils have a surface layer of very 
dark gray sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer to about 10 inches is light yellowish brown 
sandy loam. The upper part of the subsoil to a depth of 
22 inches is light yellowish brown sandy loam and to 35 
inches is brownish yellow loam. It has mottles in shades 
of gray and yellow. The lower part is mottled in shades 
of gray, yellow, red, and brown. It is loam to 46 inches 
and sandy clay loam to a depth of 72 inches. 

The Urban land part of this map unit is covered by 
streets, sidewalks, shopping centers, buildings, parking 
lots, and other structures that so obscure the soils that 
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identification is not feasible. Because these soils are 
covered, these areas have a high rate of runoff. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Benndale, Es- 
cambia, Malbis, Poarch, and Smithton soils. Also includ- 
ed are small areas of Harleston soils that have slopes up 
to 5 percent and areas that have been cut, filled, and 
graded. 

Harleston soils are moderately permeable and have 
moderate available water capacity. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. A season- 
al water table is 2 to 3 feet below the surface during 
winter and early spring. 

Harleston soils are used for building sites, lawns, gar- 
dens, parks, or open space areas. These soils have 
good potential for most locally adapted grasses, flowers, 
vegetables, and shrubs; wetness is not a significant limi- 
tation for these uses. The potential for recreational de- 
velopment is good. 

Harleston soils have fair to poor potential for most 
building site developments and sanitary facilities because 
of wetness and low strength. These limitations may be 
partly overcome by drainage and by proper engineering 
design of structures. 

Harleston soils are not assigned to a capability sub- 
class; they are in woodland group 2w. Urban land is not 
assigned to a capability subclass or a woodland group. 


22—Heidel sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
well drained, nearly level soil is on broad flats of the 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are long and _ slightly. 
convex. Individual areas are mostly 20 to 100 acres but 
range to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is reddish brown and yellowish red sandy loam 
that extends to a depth of 33 inches. The lower part to 
68 inches is red sandy clay loam and to 92 inches is red 
sandy loam. 

Permeability and available water capacity are moder- 
ate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
The soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide moisture range. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Benndale, Lucedale, and Troup soils. Small areas 
of Grady soils and wet spots are included. Also included 
are areas of Heidel soils that have loamy sand surface 
textures. Included soils make up 5 to 20 percent of this 
map unit, and individual areas are 1 to 4 acres. 

Most of the acreage of this Heidel soil is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Potential is good for this 
use. Good tilth is easily maintained by returning crop 
residue to the soil. There are no significant limitations. 
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Potential is good for loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. 
There are no significant limitations. Septic tank absorp- 
tion fields function well in this soil. 

This soil is in capability class | and in woodland group 
20. 


23—Heidel sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
well drained, gently sloping soil is on ridgetops of Coast- 
al Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. Areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 5 to more than 
300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is reddish brown and yellowish red sandy loam 
that extends to a depth of 33 inches. The lower part to 
68 inches is red sandy clay loam and to 92 inches is red 
sandy loam. 

Permeability and available water capacity are moder- 
ate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide moisture range. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Bama, Benndale, Lucedale, and Troup soils. Also includ- 
ed are small areas of more sloping and less sloping 
Heidel soils. Included soils make up 5 to 20 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas are less than 5 acres. 

About half of the acreage of this Heidel soil is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. This soil has good potential 
for these uses. Good tilth is easily maintained by return- 
ing crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard where cultivated crops are grown. Minimum til- 
lage, terraces, contour farming, and the use of cover 
crops, including grasses and legumes, reduce runoff and 
help control erosion. 

Potential is good for longleaf, slash, and loblolly pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. 
Slopes over 4 percent are a moderate limitation for small 
commercial buildings, but this limitation can be easily 
overcome. Septic tank absorption fields function well in 
this soil. 

This soil is in capability subclass He and in woodland 
suitability group 20. 


24—Heidel sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
well drained, sloping soil is along the heads of natural 
drainageways and along side slopes of the Coastal Plain 
uplands. Slopes are long and narrow and are both con- 
cave and convex. Areas are irregular in shape and range 
from 5 to 100 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is reddish brown and yellowish red sandy loam 
that extends to a depth of 33 inches. The lower part is 
red sandy clay loam to 68 inches and red sandy loam to 
92 inches. 

Permeability and available water capacity are moder- 
ate. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide moisture range. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Benndale, Notcher, and Troup soils. Small areas 
of more sloping and less sloping Heidel soils are also 
included. Included soils make up 5 to 25 percent of this 
unit, but individual areas are usually less than 5 acres. 

This Heidel soil has good to fair potential for cultivated 
crops. Potential is limited by slope, small size, and irreg- 
ular shape of areas. Erosion can be a severe hazard if 
Cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage, contour 
farming, terraces, and grassed waterways or tile outlet 
systems help control erosion and runoff on this soil. 
Also, cropping systems that include cover crops or pe- 
rennial sod crops are needed. Crop residues returned to 
the soil help maintain good tilth and organic matter con- 
tent. Potential is good for hay and pasture. 

Potential is good for loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. 
Slope is a moderate limitation for small commercial 
buildings, but this can be easily overcome. Septic tank 
absorption fields function well in this soil. 

This soil is in capability subclass II]e and in woodland 
group 20. 


25—Izagora-Annemaine association, moderately 
undulating. This map unit consists of moderately well 
drained soils in a regular and repeating pattern on broad 
Coastal Plain terraces. The loamy Izagora soils are on 
the broader, more gently sloping parts of the terraces. 
The clayey Annemaine soils are on the more sloping 
ridges and side slopes adjacent to meandering tributaries 
and major drainageways. Slope ranges from 2 to 8 per- 
cent. Mapped areas range from about 400 to over 2,000 
acres. Individual areas of each soil range from 10 to 200 
acres. 

izagora soils and similar soils make up about 54 per- 
cent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown sandy loam about 3 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of about 
14 inches, is yellowish brown loam; the middle part, to a 
depth of 54 inches, is yellowish brown and light yellowish 
brown clay loam that has motties in shades of light gray, 
yellow, and red; and the lower part, to 80 inches, is light 


gray and light brownish gray clay that has mottles in 
shades of red, yellow, and brown. 

lzagora soils are moderately permeable in the upper 
part of the subsoil and slowly permeable in the lower 
part. The available water capacity is high. These soils 
are low in natural fertility and organic matter content. 
Reaction is strongly acid to extremely acid throughout 
except for the surface layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, 
and the soil can be worked over a wide moisture range. 
The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant 
roots. These soils have a water table 2 to 3 feet below 
the surface mostly during winter. They are subject to 
brief flooding during periods of unusually high rainfall. 

Annemaine soils and similar soils make up about 31 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown loam to 7 
inches. The upper part of the subsoil, to 11 inches, is 
strong brown clay loam; the middle part, to 42 inches, is 
yellowish red clay that has mottles in shades of gray and 
yellow, or it is mottled with shades of brown, gray, or 
red; and the lower part, to 54 inches, is strong brown 
sandy clay loam that has gray and brown mottles. The 
underlying material is strong brown loamy sand. 

Annemaine soils are slowly permeable and have high 
available water capacity. These soils are low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, and the soils can 
be worked over a moderate moisture range. These soils 
have a water table 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 feet below the surface 
during winter. They are subject to brief flooding during 
periods of unusually high rainfall. 

Minor soils make up about 15 percent of the associ- 
ation. They include the somewhat excessively drained 
Alaga soils, the poorly drained Bibb and Bethera soils, 
and the very poorly drained Dorovan, Johnston, and 
Pamlico soils. 

Potential of these lzagora and Annemaine soils is 
good for cultivated crops and pasture. Soils in this unit 
are seasonally wet, but this seldom delays tillage oper- 
ations when adequate surface drainage is provided. Ero- 
sion is a moderate hazard on some of the more sloping 
areas. 

Most of the acreage is woodland; potential is good for 
loblolly pine, slash pine, yellow-poplar, and sweetgum. 
The use of equipment is moderately restricted by sea- 
sonal wetness of the soils. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness, low strength, and the hazard of flooding are 
the major limitations. Drainage and proper engineering 
design of structures will help overcome the limitations. 
Flooding is rare, typically very shallow, and of brief dura- 
tion. The use of septic tank absorption fields is severely 
restricted because of wetness and slow permeability of 


the soils. 
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lzagora soils are in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. Annemaine soils are in capability 
subclass Ile and in woodland group 3w. 


26—Izagora-Bethera association, gently undulat- 
ing. This map unit consists of moderately well drained 
and poorly drained soils in a regular and repeating pat- 
tern on broad Coastal Plain terraces. The loamy Izagora 
soils are on broad flats and gently sloping side slopes, 
and the clayey Bethera soils are in narrow to broad 
depressions and narrow drainageways. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 3 percent. Mapped areas are mostly irregular 
in shape and range from 400 to 1,600 acres. Individual 
areas of each soil range from 5 to 400 acres. 

Izagora soils and similar soils make up about 62 per- 
cent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown sandy loam about 3 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of about 
14 inches, is yellowish brown loam; the middle part, to 
about 54 inches, is yellowish brown and light yellowish 
brown clay loam that has mottles in shades of light gray, 
yellow, and red; and the lower part, to 80 inches, is light 
gray and light brownish gray clay that has mottles in 
shades of red, yellow, and brown. 

Izagora soils are moderately permeable in the upper 
part of the subsoil and slowly permeable in the lower 
part. The available water capacity is high. These soils 
are low in natural fertility and organic matter content. 
Reaction is strongly acid to extremely acid except for the 
surface layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, and the soils 
can be worked over a wide range of moisture content. 
The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant 
roots. These soils have a water table 2 to 3 feet below 
the surface during winter months. They are subject to 
brief flooding during periods of unusually high rainfall. 

Bethera soils and similar soils make up about 20 per- 
cent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is gray loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 12 inches is light brownish gray clay loam and 
to 80 inches is light gray clay loam that has mottles in 
shades of gray, brown, yellow, and red. 

Bethera soils are moderately slowly to slowly perme- 
able and have high available water capacity. These soils 
are low in natural fertility and organic matter content. 
Reaction is strongly acid to extremely acid except for the 
surface layer in limed areas. These soils have a water 
table near the surface mostly during winter and spring; 
they are subject to occasional brief flooding. 

Minor soils make up about 18 percent of the map unit 
and include the somewhat excessively drained Alaga 
soils, the moderately well drained Annemaine and Har- 
feston soils, the poorly drained Smithton soils, and the 
very poorly drained Johnston and Dorovan soils. 

Potential of these Izagora and Bethera soils for culti- 
vated crops is good to fair. Wetness is the major limita- 
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tion. lzagora soils are seasonally wet, but this limitation 
seldom delays tillage operations when adequate surface 
drainage is provided. The Bethera soils are more poorly 
drained and require both surface and subsurface drain- 
age. The potential for pasture is good. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. Potential for growing 
loblolly pine, slash pine, and sweetgum is good. Izagora 
soils have a moderate seedling mortality rate, and the 
use of equipment is moderately restricted because of 
wetness. These limitations are severe on Bethera soils. 
These limitations can be overcome by harvesting trees 
during dry seasons. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness, low strength, and the hazard of flooding are 
the major limitations. The use of septic tank absorption 
fields is severely restricted because of wetness and slow 
permeability. 

Izagora soils are in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland group 2w. Bethera soils are in capability sub- 
class IVw and in woodland group 2w. 


27—Johnston-Pamlico association, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of very poorly drained 
mineral and organic soils in a regular and repeating pat- 
tern on stream bottoms and in swampy areas along 
streams of the Gulf Coast Flatwoods. Johnston soils are 
in slightly higher positions than Pamlico soils on flat 
areas adjacent to uplands and along weakly expressed 
drainageways. Pamlico soils are in depressional areas in 
the flats. Mapped areas range from 100 to 2,000 acres. 
Individual areas of each soil range from 10 to 1,000 
acres. 

Johnston soils and similar soils make up about 61 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
black mucky loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is very dark gray mucky loam to a depth of 36 
inches. The underlying material is dark gray and gray 
loamy sand to 46 inches, then light gray sand to 72 
inches. 

Johnston soils are moderately rapidly permeable and 
have high available water capacity. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout. These soils are 
frequently flooded and have a water table above or near 
the surface most of the time. 

Pamlico soils and similar soils make up about 21 per- 
cent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is black 
muck about 5 inches thick. The next layers are black 
and very dark brown muck that extend to a depth of 38 
inches. The underlying material is gray and light gray 
sand to 66 inches. 

Pamlico soils are moderately permeable and have 
moderate to high available water capacity. Reaction is 
very strongly acid or extremely acid throughout. These 
soils are frequently flooded and have a water table 
above or near the surface most of the time. 

Minor soils make up about 18 percent of the map unit. 
They include the moderately well drained Harleston and 
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Pactolus soils, the poorly drained Bibb, Osier, and Smith- 
ton soils, and the very poorly drained Dorovan soils. 

These Johnston and Pamlico soils have poor potential 
for cultivated crops and pasture because of wetness and 
flooding. Most of the acreage of these soils is woodland 
and wildlife habitat. Johnston soils have good potential 
for loblolly pine, slash pine, and sweetgum on areas with 
adequate surface drainage. Pamlico soils have fair po- 
tential for loblolly pine, slash pine, and baldcypress on 
areas with adequate surface drainage. The use of equip- 
ment is severely restricted, and the seedling mortality 
rate and windthrow hazard are severe limitations be- 
cause of wetness. Potential is good for wetland wildlife 
habitat. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses 
because of wetness and flooding. These limitations are 
very difficult to overcome. Subsidence is a problem in 
drained areas of Pamlico soils. 

Johnston soils are in capability subclass Vilw and in 
woodland group 1w. Pamlico soils are in capability sub- 
class Vilw and woodland group 4w. 


28—Lafitte muck, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This very 
poorly drained, nearly level organic soil is along the 
mouths of streams and rivers in tidal marsh areas of the 
Gulf Coast Flatwoods. It has a dense cover of grasses 
that are tolerant to brackish water. Mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to over 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
muck about 7 inches thick. The next layers are very dark 
brown muck to a depth of about 63 inches. The underly- 
ing material is very dark gray silty clay to a depth of 73 
inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is high. This soil is low in natural fertility 
and high in organic matter content. Reaction is mildly 
alkaline to slightly acid when the soil is moist, and reac- 
tion is extremely acid when the soil has been air dried. 
The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by roots of 
plants that are salt and water tolerant. These soils have 
water near or above the surface and are subject to 
flooding by brackish water at high tide. 

Included in mapping are areas of Axis soils and a 
mineral soil similar to Axis. These areas are mainly adja- 
cent to the stream and river channels. Also included are 
areas that have been filled with sandy and clayey materi- 
als from dredging operations and areas of soils that are 
similar to Lafitte soils but have organic layers with redder 
hue. The included soils make up 10 to 20 percent of the 
map unit. 

Most of the acreage of this Lafitte soil is used for 
wetland wildlife habitat, and the soil has good potential 
for this use. This soil has poor potential for cultivated 
crops, pasture, and woodland because of wetness and 
flooding with brackish water. Potential for urban use is 
also poor. Limitations include flooding, wetness, low 
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strength, and excess humus. If the soil were drained, 
subsidence would be a problem. 

This soil is in capability subclass Villw; it is not as- 
signed to a woodland group. 


29—Lucedale sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This well drained, nearly level soil is on ridgetops of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
{Individual areas range from 4 to 300 acres, but typically 
are 10 to about 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is dark reddish brown sandy loam to a depth of 
16 inches; the middle part is dark red sandy clay loam to 
50 inches; and the lower part is dark red sandy clay 
loam that extends to 80 inches. 

Permeability is moderate and available water capacity 
is high. This soil is low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. It is slightly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Heidel, and Notcher soils. Also included are areas 
of Lucedale soils with slopes of more than 2 percent. 
included soils make up 5 to 15 percent of this map unit, 
but individual areas are less than 5 acres. 

Most of the acreage of this Lucedale soil is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture, and the potential is good 
for these uses (fig. 5). There are no significant limita- 
tions. 


Figure 5.—Bahiagrass is used for pasture on Lucedale sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Potential is good for loblolly, longleaf, and slash pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has good potential for urban use. There are 
no significant limitations. 

This soil is in capability class | and in woodland group 
20. 


30—Malbis sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
moderately well drained, nearly level soil is on Coastal 
Plain uplands mainly in the southern part of the county. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas range 
from 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown and dark grayish brown sandy loam that 
extends to a depth of 7 inches. The upper part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of about 46 inches, is yellowish 
brown loam; the middle part, to 60 inches, is yellowish 
brown loam that has mottles in shades of brown and 
red; and the lower part, to 72 inches, is mottled brownish 
yellow, red, strong brown, and light gray sandy clay 
loam. The middle and lower parts have 10 to 20 percent 
slightly brittle nodules of plinthite. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in layers that have plinthite. 
Available water capacity is moderate to high. This soil is 
low in natural fertility and organic matter content. Reac- 
tion is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout 
except for the surface layer in limed areas. The soil has 
good tilth and can be worked over a wide moisture 
range. Plant roots are somewhat restricted in the layers 
that have plinthite. A water table is 2 1/2 to 4 feet below 
the surface during winter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale, Grady, Notcher, Poarch, and Saucier soils. 
Included soils make up 5 to 15 percent of this map unit, 
but individual areas are less than 5 acres. 

Most of the acreage of this Malbis soil is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Potential is good for these 
uses. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly, slash, and 
longleaf pines. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

Potential is good to fair for building site developments. 
Low strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets, and wetness is a moderate limitation for dwell- 
ings with basements. These limitations can be partly 
overcome by proper engineering design of structures. 
The use of septic tank absorption fields is severely re- 
stricted because of seasonal wetness and the moderate- 
ly slow permeability of the layers that have plinthite. This 
limitation is difficult to overcome. 

This soil is in capability class | and in woodland group 
20. 
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31—Malbis sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
moderately well drained, gently sloping soil is on Coastal 
Plain uplands mainly in the southern part of the county. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Mapped areas are gen- 
erally long and narrow and range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown and dark grayish brown sandy loam that 
extends to a depth of 7 inches. The upper part of the 
subsoil, to about 46 inches, is yellowish brown loam; the 
middle part, to 60 inches, is yellowish brown loam that 
has mottles in shades of brown and red; and the lower 
part, to 72 inches, is mottled brownish yellow, red, strong 
brown, and light gray sandy clay loam. The middle and 
lower parts have 10 to 20 percent slightly brittle nodules 
of plinthite. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in layers that have plinthite. 
Available water capacity is moderate to high. This soil is 
low in natural fertility and organic matter content. Reac- 
tion is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout 
except for the surface layer in limed areas. The soil has 
good tilth and can be worked over a wide moisture 
range. Plant roots are somewhat restricted in the layers 
with plinthite. A water table is 2 1/2 to 4 feet below the 
surface during winter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Benndale, Notcher, and Poarch soils. Also includ- 
ed are a few small areas of Saucier and Grady soils in 
depressions. Included soils make up 10 to 20 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas are less than 5 acres. 

Most of the acreage of this Malbis soil is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture; potential is good for these 
uses. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated crops 
are grown. Minimum tillage, terraces, contour farming, 
and the use of cover crops help control erosion and 
reduce runoff. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly, slash, and 
longleaf pines. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

Potential is good to fair for most building site develop- 
ments. Low strength is a moderate limitation for local 
roads and streets. Wetness is a moderate limitation for 
dwellings with basements. Slopes over 4 percent are a 
moderate limitation for small commercial buildings. 
These limitations can be partly overcome by good design 
of structures. The moderately slow permeability and wet- 
ness are severe limitations for septic tank absorption 
fields. This limitation is difficult to overcome. 

This soil is in capability subclass tle and in woodland 
suitability group 20. 


32—Notcher sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained, nearly level soil is on 
Coastal Plain uplands in the southern part of the county. 
Slopes are smooth and slightly convex. Individual areas 
range from 15 to 400 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil has 10 to 25 percent iron concretions and is 
yellowish brown loam to a depth of 44 inches. The lower 
part is clay loam to 76 inches. It is mottled in shades of 
gray, yellow, brown, and red, and has a few iron concre- 
tions and 10 to 15 percent nodules of plinthite. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the layers with plinthite. The 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil is low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, and the 
soil can be worked over a wide moisture range. The root 
zone is somewhat restricted by the concretions and by 
the layers with plinthite. A water table is 3 to 4 feet 
below the surface during winter and early spring. 

included with this soil in mapping are areas of Bama, 
Grady, Malbis, Robertsdale, and Saucier soils. Included 
soils make up 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. Individu- 
al areas are mostly less than 5 acres. 

Most of the acreage of this Notcher soil is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Potential is good for these 
uses. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly, longleaf, and 
slash pines. There are no significant limitations for wood- 
land use or management. 

Potential is good to fair for most building site develop- 
ments. Low strength is a moderate limitation for struc- 
tures, but this can be overcome by proper engineering 
design. Wetness is a moderate limitation for dwellings 
with basements. The moderately slow permeability and 
seasonal wetness are severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability class | and in woodland group 
20. 


33—Notcher sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained, gently sloping soil is on 
Coastal Plain uplands in the southern part of the county. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas range 
from about 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil has 10 to 25 percent iron concretions and is 
yellowish brown loam to a depth of 44 inches. The lower 
part is clay loam to 76 inches. It is mottled in shades of 
gray, yellow, brown, and red and has a few iron concre- 
tions and 10 to 15 percent nodules of plinthite. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the layers that have plinthite. 
The available water capacity is moderate. This soil is low 
in natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, and this 
soil can be worked over a wide moisture range. The root 
zone is somewhat restricted by the concretions and by 
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the layers with plinthite. A water table is 3 to 4 feet 
below the surface during winter and early spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Grady, Malbis, and Saucier soils. Included soils 
make up 5 to 15 percent of this map unit, and individual 
areas are generally jess than 5 acres. 

Most of the acreage of this Notcher soil is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Potential is good for these 
uses. Erosion is a moderate hazard if this soil is used for 
cultivated crops. Minimum tillage, terracing, contour farm- 
ing, grassed waterways, and tile outlet systems will help 
slow runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for. loblolly, longleaf, and 
slash pines. There are no significant limitations for wood- 
land use or management. 

Potential is good to fair for most building site develop- 
ments. Low strength is a moderate limitation for struc- 
tures, but this can be overcome by proper engineering 
design. Wetness is a moderate limitation for dwellings 
with basements. The moderately slow permeability and 
seasonal wetness are severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile and in woodland 
group 20. 


34—Notcher sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained, sloping soil is on Coastal 
Plain uplands in the southern part of the county. Slopes 
are smooth; they are convex on side slopes and con- 
cave at the heads of drainageways. Individual areas are 
mostly long and narrow and range from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil has 10 to 25 percent iron concretions and is 
yellowish brown loam to a depth of 44 inches. The lower 
part is clay loam to 76 inches. It is mottled in shades of 
gray, yellow, brown, and red and has a few iron concre- 
tions and 10 to 15 percent nodules of plinthite. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the layers that have plinthite. 
The available water capacity is moderate. This soil is low 
in natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. The soil has good tilth 
and can be worked over a wide moisture range. The root 
zone is somewhat restricted by the concretions and by 
the layers that have plinthite. A water table is 3 to 4 feet 
below the surface for short periods during winter and 
early spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Heidel, Malbis, and Troup soils. Also included are 
a few small areas of a clayey soil. Included soils make 
up 10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but individual areas 
are less than 5 acres. 

This Notcher soil has fair to good potential for cultivat- 
ed crops and good potential for pasture. The small size 
of some areas and slope are the main limitations. Ero- 
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sion is a moderate to severe hazard if the soil is used for 
cultivated crops. Minimum tillage, terracing, contour farm- 
ing, and grassed waterways help control erosion and 
reduce runoff. 

Most of the acreage is used for woodland, and poten- 
tial is good for loblolly, longleaf, and slash pines. There 
are no significant limitations for woodland use or man- 
agement. 

Potential is fair to good for most building site develop- 
ments. Low strength is a moderate limitation for struc- 
tures. In addition, slope is a moderate limitation for small 
commercial buildings, and wetness is a moderate limita- 
tion for dwellings with basements. These limitations can 
be partly overcome by proper engineering design. The 
moderately slow permeability and seasonal wetness are 
severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and in woodland 
group 20. 


35—Osier loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
poorly drained, nearly level soil is on low uplands and 
flood plains of the Coastal Plain and Gulf Coast 
Flatwoods. Mapped areas are mainly in the southern part 
of the county. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual 
areas range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy 
sand about 6 inches thick. The underlying material to a 
depth of 16 inches is grayish brown loamy sand; to 43 
inches is light brownish gray loamy sand that has mottles 
in shades of brown; and to 66 inches is light brownish 
gray and light gray fine sand. 

Permeability is rapid, and available water capacity is 
low. This soil is very low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. This soil is subject to occasional brief 
flooding and has a water table at or near the surface for 
several months during the year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of John- 
ston, Pactolus, and Smithton soils. Also included are 
small areas of sandy soils that are high in organic matter 
content. Some areas of Osier soils on Dauphin Island 
have pockets of sandy loam in the lower part, and some 
areas have very dark gray layers at a depth of 40 inches 
or more. The included soils make up 10 to 25 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas are generally less than 
5 acres. 

This Osier soil has poor potential for cultivated crops 
and pasture because of wetness. 

Almost all of the acreage is woodland. This soil has 
fair potential for loblolly and slash pines. Potential is 
limited because of wetness. The seedling mortality rate 
is severe, and the windthrow hazard is moderate. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness and the hazard of flooding. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vw and in woodiand 
group 3w. 
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36—-Pactolus loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly level soil is on low uplands of the Coastal 
Plain and Gulf Coast Flatwoods. Mapped areas are 
mostly in the southern part of the county. Individual 
areas range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 3 inches thick. The underlying material 
to a depth of 10 inches is light yellowish brown loamy 
sand; to 39 inches is yellowish brown loamy sand that 
has light gray mottles; and to 70 inches is brownish 
yellow and light gray sand that has mottles in shades of 
gray, yellow, and brown. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is low. This soil is very low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. The root zone is deep and easily pene- 
trated by plant roots. This soil has a seasonal water 
table at a depth of 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 feet mostly during 
winter and early spring and is subject to rare, very brief 
flooding during periods of unusually high rainfall. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Harleston, 
Osier, Smithton, and Troup soils. Also included are a few 
small areas of Pamlico and Bibb soils. Included soils 
make up 10 to 25 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

This Pactolus soil has poor potential for cultivated 
crops. Wetness often delays planting and tillage oper- 
ations in the spring, and the soils are often droughty 
during the cropping season. Potential for pasture is fair. 
Applied plant nutrients leach rapidly from the root zone. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. Potential is fair for 
loblolly and slash pines. The seedling mortality rate is 
moderate, and because of wetness, the use of equip- 
ment is somewhat restricted during winter and early 
spring. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness and the hazard of flooding. Wetness is a severe 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ills and in woodland 
group 3w. 


37—Pamlico-Bibb complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This map unit consists of small areas of Pamlico and 
Bibb soils in areas that are so intermingled that mapping 
them separately was not practical at the scale selected 
for mapping. The very poorly drained, organic Pamlico 
soil and the poorly drained, mineral Bibb soils are along 
natural drainageways in the lower Coastal Plain and Gulf 
Coast Flatwoods. Individual areas of each soil are long 
and narrow, ranging from less than 100 feet to more 
than 1,000 feet in width and up to several miles in 
length. Mapped areas range from 50 to over 300 acres. 

Pamlico muck makes up about 57 percent of the map 
unit. Typically, the surface layer is black muck about 5 
inches thick. The next layers are black and very dark 
brown muck that extend to a depth of 38 inches. The 
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underlying material is gray and light gray sand to 66 
inches. 

Permeability is moderate in this Pamlico soil, and the 
available water capacity is moderate to high. Reaction is 
very strongly acid or extremely acid throughout. This soil 
is high in organic matter content. It is frequently flooded 
and has a water table above or near the surface most of 
the time. 

Bibb sandy loam makes up about 25 percent of the 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The underlying material to a 
depth of 21 inches is dark gray and very dark grayish 
brown sandy loam that has strata of sand and loamy 
sand; to 44 inches is light brownish gray loamy sand that 
has strata of loam, and to 60 inches is stratified light 
gray sand, very dark gray sandy loam, and pale brown 
loamy sand. 

This Bibb soil is moderately permeable and has high 
available water capacity. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout. The water table is near the 
surface during winter and spring. This soil is frequently 
flooded. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
the very poorly drained Dorovan and Johnston soils. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are similar to 
Bibb soils except that they are better drained. These 
soils are typically adjacent to streams and creeks. 

Most of the acreage of these Pamlico and Bibb soils is 
woodland and wildlife habitat. Potential is fair for loblolly 
and slash pines on areas with adequate surface drainage. 
These soils have severe equipment limitations and seed- 
ling mortality rates because of wetness. The windthrow 
hazard is moderate. The potential is good for wetland 
wildlife habitat. 

These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops, 
pasture, and urban uses because of wetness and fre- 
quency of flooding. These limitations are difficult to over- 
come. Subsidence is a problem in drained areas of the 
Pamlico soil. 

The Pamlico soil is in capability subclass Vilw and in 
woodland group 4w. The Bibb soil is in capability sub- 
class Vw and in woodland group 2w. 


38—Pits. These miscellaneous areas consist of open 
excavations from which soil and part of the underlying 
geologic material have been removed for use at another 
location. These areas range from about 5 to 50 feet in 
depth and from 1 to over 60 acres. 

The floor and walls of most pits are made up of ex- 
posed geologic strata, and some pits hold water. Pits 
support little or no vegetation, and erosion is a severe 
hazard in some areas. The generally low available water 
capacity and low natural fertility make revegetation diffi- 
cult. Some areas around the pits are covered with 
excess soil and geologic material, and many of these 
areas are partly covered with young pines, native shrubs, 
and grasses. 
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Pits are not assigned a capability subclass or a wood- 
land group. 


39—Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
well drained to moderately well drained, nearly level soil 
is on Coastal Plain uplands in the southern half of the 
county. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
light yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of 11 
inches. The upper part of the subsoil to 36 inches is 
yellowish brown loam. The middle part to 48 inches is 
brownish yellow loam that has mottles in shades of 
brown, red, and gray. The lower part to 66 inches is 
sandy clay loam. It is mottled in shades of gray, yellow, 
brown and red. The middle and lower parts of the sub- 
soil have about 5 to 10 percent slightly brittle nodules of 
plinthite. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the Jayers that have plinthite. 
The available water capacity is moderate. This soil is low 
in natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. The soil has good tilth 
and can be worked throughout a wide moisture range. 
Plant roots are somewhat restricted in the layers with 
plinthite. A water table is about 2 1/2 to 5 feet below the 
surface during winter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are Benndale, Es- 
cambia, and Malbis soils. Also included are areas of 
Poarch soils that have loamy sand surface layers and 
small areas with slopes over 2 percent. Included soils 
make up 10 to 25 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are usually less that 5 acres. 

Potential of this Poarch soil is good for cultivated 
crops, pasture, and hay. Most of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops. There are no significant limitations for 
these uses. 

Potential is good for loblolly, longleaf; and slash pines. 
There are no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength and wetness are moderate limitations for build- 
ing site developments, but these can be partly overcome 
by drainage and good design of structures. The perched 
water table and the moderately slow permeability of the 
lower part of the subsoil are severe limitations for septic 
tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability class | and in woodland group 
20. 


40—Psamments. These excessively drained sails are 
mostly on the north side of Dauphin Island. These sandy 
soils have been created by dredging and cut and fill 
operations adjacent to the water line. Soil areas are 
finger-shaped bodies that extend out into the water. 
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They are nearly level on the top and have short, steep 
side slopes. Slope ranges from 1 to 15 percent. Individu- 
al areas range from 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, these soils are white or light gray sand with 
a few strata or pockets of finer textured material to a 
depth of 60 inches. Many areas have shell fragments 
and pockets of organic matter throughout the profile. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is low. These soils are low in natural fertility and very low 
in organic matter content. Reaction is mildly alkaline or 
neutral throughout. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. These soils have a water table 
at variable depths depending on the rise and fall of the 
tide and the height of fill above the water line. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Axis 
and Duckston soils. Also included are areas of Psam- 
ments that are less than 60 inches deep. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This map unit has poor potential for cultivated crops, 
pasture, and woodland because of the small size and 
irregular shape of the areas and because of the hazard 
of flooding and salt water spray during severe coastal 
storms. 

The soils have poor potential for conventional urban 
uses because of the hazard of flooding during severe 
coastal storms. These soils are used as sites for summer 
homes and as access areas for boat launching and boat 
storage in the bay or in manmade inland channels. Most 
buildings are on pilings or stilts 6 to 10 feet above the 
ground surface (fig. 6). Damage to structures from flood- 
ing and wind can be expected during severe storms. The 
use of septic tanks is severely restricted because of 
wetness and the hazard of polluting bay waters. 

Psamments are not assigned to a capability subclass 


or a woodland group. 


41—Robertsdale loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This 
somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil is on Coastal 
Plain uplands in the southern half of the county. Slopes 
are smooth and flat to slightly concave. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 18 inches, is light olive brown and light yellow- 
ish brown loam. The middle part, extending to 48 inches, 
is mottled light gray, light yellowish brown, strong brown, 
and red loam over light gray loam that has mottles in 
shades of brown and red. The lower part, to 60 inches, 
is clay loam mottled in shades of red, gray, and brown. 
The soil has 5 to 20 percent iron concretions throughout 
and 10 to 15 percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite in 
the middle and lower parts of the subsoil. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and slow in the layers that have plinthite. The availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. This soil is low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. Tilth is good after the seasonal 
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Figure 6.—Summer cottages on an area of Psamments adjacent to 


water table drops in the spring. Plant root penetration is 
somewhat restricted by the layers that have plinthite. 
This soil has a water table 1 to 2 1/2 feet below the 
surface during winter and spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Grady, 
Notcher, and Saucier soils. Also included are small areas 
of soils that are similar to this Robertsdale soil except 
that they are more poorly drained. Included soils make 
up 5 to 15 percent of this map unit, but individual areas 
are less than 5 acres. 

This Robertsdale soil has fair potential for cultivated 
crops and pasture, and high yields can be obtained. 
Potential is limited by wetness, which delays spring 
planting and tillage operations. An adequate drainage 
system is needed for high yields of cultivated crops, 
pasture, and hay. Erosion is not a problem with this soil. 

Potential is good for slash pine, loblolly pine, and 
sweetgum. Seasonal wetness is a moderate limitation for 
equipment use, and the windthrow hazard is moderate. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause of wetness and low strength. Slow permeability 
and a high water table are severe limitations for septic 
tank absorption fields. 


a constructed inland channel that is used for access to coastal waters. 


This soil is in capability subclass Illw and in woodland 
group 2w. 


42—Saucier sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained, nearly level soil is on 
Coastal Plain uplands mainly in the southern half of the 
county. Slopes are smooth and flat to slightly concave. 
Mapped areas are irregular in shape, and individual 
areas range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 30 inches, is light yellowish brown and yellowish 
brown loam. The middle part, to 61 inches, is sandy clay 
loam mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. The 
lower part, to 72 inches, is mottled red, brown, and gray 
sandy clay loam. The soil has about 5 to 15 percent iron 
concretions throughout and 5 to 20 percent slightly brit- 
tle nodules of plinthite in parts of the subsoil. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and slow in the layers that have plinthite. The availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. This soil is low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly 
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acid or very strongly acid throughout except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. The soil has good tilth and can 
be worked throughout a moderate moisture range. Root 
penetration is restricted in the layers that have plinthite. 
A water table is 2 1/2 to 4 feet below the surface during 
winter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Grady, 
Malbis, Notcher, and Robertsdale soils. Also included 
are small areas of soils that are similar to this Saucier 
soil except that they have less than 5 percent plinthite in 
the subsoil. Included soils make up 10 to 20 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas are usually less than 5 
acres. 

Most of the acreage of this Saucier soil is used for 
cropland and pasture. Potential is good for cultivated 
crops (fig. 7), hay, and pasture. Planting and tillage oper- 
ations are sometimes delayed by wetness. 

This soil has good potential for slash and loblolly 
pines. Wetness moderately restricts the use of equip- 
ment, but this limitation can be overcome by harvesting 
trees during the drier seasons. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses, Wetness and low 
strength are the main limitations. The seasonal high 
water table and slow permeability are severe limitations 
for septic tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass |lw and in woodland 
group 2w. 


Figure 7,-Soybeans growing on Saucier sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 
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43—Shubuta sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This well drained, gently sloping soil is on knolls and 
ridgetops of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are mostly 
short and convex. Individual areas are 5 to 35 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish brown 
sandy loam to 6 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 14 
inches is yellowish red clay loam; to 20 inches is yellow- 
ish red clay loam that has mottles in shades of yellow, 
brown, and gray; and to 82 inches is mottled gray, 
yellow, brown, and red clay loam. 

This soil is moderately slowly permeable and has a 
high available water capacity. This soil is low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, and the soil can 
be worked over a moderate range of moisture content. 
The root zone is deep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale, Harleston, Smithton, and Troup soils. Also 
included are areas of more sloping Shubuta soils. Includ- 
ed soils make up 10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

This Shubuta soil has fair potential for cultivated crops; 
however, high yields can be obtained. Potential is limited 
because of the small size of the areas and the short and 
choppy slopes. Erosion is a moderate hazard when culti- 
vated crops are grown. Terracing or farming on the con- 
tour is difficult because of the short length and shape of 
slopes. Potential is good for hay and pasture. 

This soil has good potential for loblo!ly and slash 
pines; most of the acreage is woodland. The use of 
equipment is moderately restricted during wet seasons 
because of the clayey nature of the soil. This is the only 
significant limitation for woodland use or management. 

Potential is fair for most building site developments. 
Low strength is a moderate limitation for buildings and a 
severe limitation for local roads and streets. The moder- 
ately slow permeability is a severe limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile and in woodland 
group 3c. 


44—Shubuta-Troup association, rolling. This map 
unit consists of well drained soils in a regular and repeat- 
ing pattern on narrow ridgetops and side slopes of 
Coastal Plain uplands. The clayey Shubuta soils are 
mainly on ridgetops, and the loamy Troup soils are 
mainly on side slopes. Slopes are complex and range 
from 2 to 8 percent. Mapped areas are irregular in shape 
and range from about 400 to 6,000 acres. Individual 
areas of each soil range from 5 to 300 acres. 

Shubuta soils and similar soils make up about 39 per- 
cent of this map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown sandy loam to 6 inches. The 
subsoil to a depth of 14 inches is yellowish red clay 
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loam; to 20 inches is yellowish red clay loam that has 
mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and gray; and to 82 
inches is mottled gray, yellow, brown, and red clay loam. 

Shubuta soils are moderately slowly permeable and 
have high available water capacity. These soils are low 
in natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. The root 
zone is deep. 

Troup soils and similar soils make up about 25 percent 
of this map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown loamy sand to a 
depth of 15 inches; brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 
inches; and reddish yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The 
subsoil is red sandy loam to 86 inches. 

Troup soils are rapidly permeable in the sandy layers 
and moderately permeable in the subsoil. Available water 
capacity is low. These soils are low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. The root zone is deep and 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Minor soils make up about 36 percent of the map unit. 
They include areas of the well drained Benndale soils, 
the somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soils, and 
the poorly drained Smithton soils on the uplands and the 
poorly drained and very poorly drained Bibb, Dorovan, 
and Johnston soils in or near natural drainageways. 

These Shubuta and Troup soils have fair potential for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Potential is limited mainly 
by the choppy nature of slopes. Also, erosion is a mod- 
erate hazard on the Shubuta soils, and Troup soils are 
droughty. 

Most of the acreage is woodland; the potential is good 
for loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. The use of equip- 
ment is moderately restricted during wet seasons be- 
cause of the clayey nature of the Shubuta soils. The 
mortality rate of seedlings is moderate on Troup soils. 

These soils have fair to good potential for most urban 
uses. The low strength of the Shubuta soils is a moder- 
ate limitation for buildings and a severe limitation for 
local roads and streets. The moderately slow permeabil- 
ity is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields. 
Troup soils have good potential for most urban uses. 
Slopes of more than 4 percent are a moderate limitation 
for small commercial buildings, but this can be easily 
overcome. 

Shubuta soils are in capability subclass lle and in 
woodland group 3c. Troup soils are in capability subclass 
IVs and in woodland group 3s. 


45—Smithton sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This poorly drained, nearly level soil is on broad flats of 
Coastal Plain uplands and along stream terraces. Slopes 
are smooth and flat to slightly concave. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
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to a depth of 17 inches, is gray sandy loam that has 
mottles in shades of brown and yellow. The subsoil is 
light gray sandy loam to 26 inches; light gray loam to 47 
inches; and light gray silt loam to 72 inches. It is mottled 
in shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
water capacity is moderate to high. This soil is low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. This soil is subject to 
occasional flooding by runoff from adjacent uplands and 
has a seasonal high water table at or near the surface 
during the winter and spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dorovan, Escambia, Grady, Johnston, and Osier soils. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are similar to 
this Smithton soil except that they have more than 5 
percent plinthite in the lower part of the subsoil. Included 
soils make up from 10 to 25 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

This Smithton soil has poor potential for cultivated 
crops and fair potential for pasture. The seasonal high 
water table often delays tillage operations in the spring. 
Poor aeration in the root zone slows early root growth 
and results in stunted plants. Ditch and tile drainage 
systems will help overcome the wetness limitation, but 
adequate drainage outlets are difficult to find in most 
areas. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. Potential is good for 
loblolly and slash pines and sweetgum on areas with 
adequate surface drainage. The use of equipment is 
restricted and the seedling mortality rate is severe be- 
cause of wetness. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause of wetness. This limitation is difficult to overcome. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vw and in woodland 
group 2w. 


46—Smithton-Urban land complex, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of poorly drained, nearly 
level Smithton soil and areas of Urban land. Individual 
areas of this unit contain from 35 to 70 percent Smithton 
soils and 15 to 50 percent Urban land. Areas of the 
Smithton soils and Urban land are so intricately mixed or 
so small that mapping them separately was not practical 
at the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Smithton soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of 17 inches, is gray sandy 
loam that has mottles in shades of brown and yellow. 
The subsoil is light gray sandy loam to 26 inches, light 
gray loam to 47 inches, and light gray silt loam to 72 
inches. It is mottled in shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

The Urban land part of this map unit is covered by 
streets, sidewalks, buildings, parking lots, shopping cen- 
ters, industrial developments, and other structures that 
so obscure the soils that identification is not feasible. 
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These areas have a high rate of runoff because the soils 
are covered. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Dorovan, Es- 
cambia, Grady, Johnston, and Osier soils. Also included 
are areas that have been cut, filled, or graded. The cut 
and fill areas are mostly along Interstate 65. 

Smithton soils are moderately slowly permeabie and 
have moderate to high available water capacity. These 
soils are low in natural fertility and organic matter con- 
tent. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. These soils receive runoff from adjacent up- 
lands, and water remains on the surface for several days 
except where artificially drained. The soils have a water 
table at or near the surface during the winter and spring. 

Smithton soils have a fair to good potential for growing 
lawn grasses, flowers, gardens, trees, and shrubs when 
excess water is removed. Much of this map unit is artifi- 
cially drained by systems of storm drains, gutters, under- 
ground tiles, and surface ditches. 

Smithton soils have poor potential for most urban uses 
because of wetness. This limitation can be partially over- 
come with artificial drainage systems, but adequate 
drainage outlets are difficult to find in most areas. 

Smithton soils are not assigned to a capability sub- 
class, but are in woodland group 2w. Urban land is not 
assigned to a capability subclass or a woodland group. 


47—Smithton-Benndale association, undulating. 
This map unit consists of poorly drained and well drained 
soils in a regular and repeating pattern on Coastal Plain 
uplands. The landscape is a series of broad, nearly level 
flats with narrow drainageways that are separated by low 
ridges with smooth side slopes. The poorly drained 
Smithton soils are on the broad, flat areas along drain- 
ageways and on toe slopes. The well drained Benndale 
soils are on side slopes and ridgetops. Slopes range 
from 0 to 8 percent. Mapped areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 100 to 1,000 acres. Individual areas of 
Benndale soils range from 10 to 25 acres, and areas of 
Smithton soils range from 40 to 200 acres. 

Smithton soils and similar soils make up about 52 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, extending to a depth of 17 inches, is 
gray sandy loam that has mottles in shades of yellow 
and brown. The subsoil is light gray sandy loam to 26 
inches; light gray loam to 47 inches; and light gray silt 
loam to 72 inches. It is mottled in shades of yellow, 
brown, and red. 

Smithton soils are moderately slowly permeable and 
have moderate to high available water capacity. These 
soils are low in natural fertility and organic matter con- 
tent. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. These soils have a water table near the 
surface during winter and early spring and are subject to 
occasional flooding by runoff from adjacent uplands. 
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Benndale soils and similar soils make up about 21 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark gray sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is light yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth 
of 11 inches. The upper part of the subsoil, to 40 inches, 
is yellowish brown loam, and the lower part, to 72 
inches, is yellowish brown clay loam that has mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

Benndale soils are moderately permeable and have 
moderate available water capacity. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Minor soils make up about 27 percent of the map unit. 
They include the well drained Shubuta soils on ridgetops 
and side slopes; the moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained Pactolus and Harleston soils on toe 
slopes; and the poorly drained and very poorly drained 
Bibb, Dorovan, Osier, and Pamlico soils on low flats and 
in narrow drainageways. 

The potential of Smithton and Benndale soils for culti- 
vated crops is poor to fair. The wetness of Smithton soil 
often delays tillage operations well into spring. Poor aer- 
ation in the root zone slows early root growth and may 
cause plants to be stunted. Benndale soils have fair 
potential for cultivated crops. Potential is somewhat re- 
duced by the small size of most areas and by slope. 
Erosion is a moderate to severe hazard on areas that 
have slopes of more than 2 percent. 

Most of the acreage in this map unit is woodland. 
Smithton soils have good potential for loblolly pine, slash 
pine, and sweetgum on areas with adequate surface 
drainage. The seasonal high water table restricts the use 
of equipment during the wet season, and the soils have 
a severe seedling mortality rate. Benndale soils have 
good potential for loblolly, longleaf, and slash pines. 
They have no significant limitations for woodland use or 
management. 

This map unit has poor potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness of Smithton soils is a severe limitation for build- 
ing site developments and for septic tank absorption 
fields. Benndale soils have slight limitations, but the 
small size of most areas restricts their use for large devel- 
opments. Slopes of more than 4 percent are a moderate 
limitation for small commercial! buildings. 

Smithton soils are in capability subclass IVw and in 
woodland group 2w. Benndale soils are in capability sub- 
class Ille and in woodland group 20. 


48—Suffolk-Smithton association, gently undulat- 
ing. This map unit consists of well drained and poorly 
drained soils in a regular and repeating pattern on Coast- 
al Plain stream terraces and low uplands mainly in the 
northwestern part of the county along the Escatawpa 
River. The weil drained Suffolk soils are in slightly higher 
positions than the poorly drained Smithton soils. Slope 
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ranges from 0 to 2 percent. Mapped areas are irregular 
in shape and range from 200 to over 1,000 acres. Indi- 
vidual areas of each soil range from about 5 to about 50 
acres. 

Suffolk soils and similar soils make up about 40 per- 
cent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown sandy loam to a 
depth of 11 inches. The subsoil is brownish yellow sandy 
loam to 16 inches; yellowish brown sandy clay loam to 
42 inches; and light yellowish brown sandy loam to 48 
inches. The underlying material is yellow and white sand 
that extends to 66 inches. 

Suffolk soils are moderately permeable and have mod- 
erate available water capacity. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, and the 
soil can be worked over a wide moisture range. The root 
zone is deep. 

Smithton soils and similar soils make up about 29 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer to a depth of 17 inches is gray sandy 
loam that has mottles in shades of brown and yellow. 
The subsoil is light gray sandy loam to 26 inches; light 
gray loam to 47 inches; and light gray silt loam to 72 
inches. It is mottled in shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

Smithton soils are moderately slowly permeable, and 
the available water capacity is moderate to high. These 
soils are low in natural fertility and organic matter con- 
tent. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
These soils have a water table at or near the surface 
during winter and spring and are subject to occasional 
flooding by runoff from adjacent uplands. 

Minor soils make up about 31 percent of the map unit. 
They include the well drained Troup soils and the moder- 
ately well drained Harleston and Izagora soils. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of the poorly drained and very 
poorly drained Bibb, Dorovan, and Pamlico soils in natu- 
ral drainageways and depressions. 

Suffolk soils have good potential for cultivated crops 
and pasture. Because of wetness, Smithton soils have 
poor potential for cultivated crops and fair potential for 
pasture. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is woodland. 
Suffolk soils have good potential for loblolly and slash 
pines. Smithton soils have good potential for these spe- 
cies and sweetgum on areas with adequate surface 
drainage. The use of equipment is severely restricted on 
Smithton soils by seasonal wetness, and the seedling 
mortality rate is severe. 

This unit has fair potential for most urban uses. Suffolk 
soils have no significant limitations for building site de- 
velopments or septic tank absorption fields. Smithton 
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soils have severe limitations for most uses because of 
wetness. 

Suffolk soils are in capability class | and in woodland 
group 20. Smithton soils are in capability subclass IVw 
and in woodland group 2w. 


49—Susquehanna-Harleston association, moder- 
ately undulating. This map unit consists of somewhat 
poorly drained and moderately well drained soils in a 
regular and repeating pattern on Coastal Plain uplands in 
the western part of the county. The somewhat poorly 
drained, clayey Susquehanna soils are on low ridgetops 
and upper side slopes. The moderately well drained, 
loamy Harleston soils are on middle and lower side 
slopes. Slope ranges from 2 to 8 percent. There is one 
delineation of 3,330 acres in this unit. Individual areas of 
each soil range from about 10 to 75 acres. 

Susquehanna soils and similar soils make up about 56 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark gray loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown loam to about 9 inches. The upper part of 
the subsoil, to a depth of 13 inches, is yellowish red silty 
clay that has gray and red mottles. The middle part, to 
16 inches, is mottled gray, red, and yellowish red silty 
clay loam. The lower part to 66 inches is light gray silty 
clay that has red and yellow mottles. 

Susquehanna soils are very slowly permeable, and the 
available water capacity is high. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. The root 
zone is deep. 

Harleston soils and similar soils make up about 32 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
very dark gray sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown sandy loam to 
about 10 inches. The upper part of the subsoil is light 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of 22 inches and 
brownish yellow loam to 35 inches. It has mottles in 
shades of gray and yellow. The lower part, to 72 inches, 
is mottled gray, yellow, red, and brown loam and sandy 
clay loam. 

Harleston soils are moderately permeable and have 
moderate available water capacity. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. A 
water table is about 2 to 3 feet below the surface during 
the winter and early spring. Some areas of these soils 
are subject to very brief flooding during periods of unusu- 
ally high rainfall. 

Minor soils make up about 12 percent of the map unit. 
They include small areas of the well drained Troup and 
Suffolk soils and the poorly drained Smithton soils. Also 
included are areas of the poorly drained Bibb soils and 
the very poorly drained Pamlico soils in natural drain- 
ageways throughout the map unit. 
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The potential for cultivated crops is poor because of 
the irregular shape of individual soil areas, slope, and the 
erosion hazard. Erosion is a severe hazard on Susque- 
hanna soils and a moderate hazard on Harleston soils. 
The potential for pasture is fair. 

Most of this map unit is woodland. Potential of the 
soils is good for loblolly and slash pines. In addition, 
Harleston soils have good potential for sweetgum and 
American sycamore. The use of equipment is moderately 
restricted by the clayey nature of the Susquehanna soils 
and by the seasonal wetness of the Harleston soils. 

This map unit has poor potential for most urban uses. 
The major limitations are the very slow permeability, low 
strength, and high shrink-swell potential of the Susque- 
hanna soils and the wetness of Harleston soils. These 
limitations are difficult to overcome. 

Susquehanna soils are in capability subclass IVe and 
in woodland group 3c. Harleston soils are in capability 
subclass lie and in woodland group 2w. 


50—Troup loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This 
well drained, nearly level to gently sloping soil is on 
ridgetops of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are simple 
and convex. Individual areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 20 to over 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of 15 inches, 
brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 inches, and reddish 
yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The subsoil is red sandy 
loam to 86 inches. 

Permeability is rapid in the sandy layers and moderate 
in the subsoil. The available water capacity is low. This 
soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter content. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout 
except for the surface layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, 
and this soil can be tilled over a wide moisture range. 
The root zone is deep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bama, Benndale, Heidel, Pactolus, and Shubuta soils. 
Also included are soils that are similar to Troup soils 
except that they have a sandy surface layer 20 to 40 
inches thick or they have more than 5 percent plinthite in 
the subsoil. Included soils make up 10 to 20 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas are usually less than 5 
acres. 

This Troup soil has fair potential for cultivated crops 
and good potential for such deep rooted pasture and hay 
grasses as bahiagrass and bermudagrass. The low avail- 
able water capacity is the major limitation. Also, plant 
nutrients are leached readily from the root zone. Erosion 
is a severe hazard on this soil in areas where runoff is 
concentrated. 

Most of this Troup soil is woodland, and potential is 
good for longleaf, loblolly, and slash pines. The sandy 
nature of the soil is a moderate restriction for the use of 
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equipment. The mortality rate of seedlings is moderate 
on Troup soil because of droughtiness. 

This soil has good potential for most building site de- 
velopments and for septic tank absorption fields. Cut- 
banks may cave where trenches are dug. Seepage is a 
severe limitation for sewage lagoons and for sanitary 
landfills. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ills and in woodland 
group 3s. 


51—Troup loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
well drained, sloping soil is on ridgetops and side slopes 
of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Individual areas range from 10 to 500 acres but 
are generally less than 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of 15 inches; 
brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 inches; and reddish 
yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The subsoil is red sandy 
loam to 86 inches. 

Permeability is rapid in the sandy layers and moderate 
in the subsoil. The available water capacity is low. This 
Soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter content. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout 
except for the surface layer in limed areas. Tilth is good, 
and the soil can be tilled over a wide moisture range. 
The root zone is deep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale, Heidel, and Pactolus soils. Also included are 
soils that are similar to Troup soils except that they have 
a sandy surface layer 20 to 40 inches thick or they have 
more than 5 percent plinthite in the subsoil. Included 
soils make up 10 to 20 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas are usually less than 5 acres. 

This Troup soil has poor potential for cultivated crops 
because of low available water capacity and slope. Also, 
nutrients leach rapidly from the root zone. Erosion is a 
severe hazard on areas where runoff water is concen- 
trated. Potential is good for such deep rooted pasture 
and Lo grasses as bahiagrass and bermudagrass 
(fig. 8). 

Most of this Troup soil is woodland, and potential is 
good for longleaf, loblolly, and slash pines. The sandy 
nature of the soil is a moderate restriction to the use of 
equipment, and because of droughtiness, the seedling 
mortality rate is moderate on Troup soil. 

Potential is good for building site developments and 
septic tank absorption fields. Cutbanks may cave where 
trenches are dug. Slope is a moderate limitation for 
small commercial buildings, but this can be overcome by 
proper engineering design. Seepage is a severe limita- 
tion for sewage lagoons and sanitary landfills. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVs and in woodland 
group 3s. 


52—Troup-Heidel complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
This map unit consists of small areas of well drained 
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Figure 8.—Bahiagrass roots penetrate deep to obtain moisture and 
nutrients from Troup loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Troup and Heidel soils in areas that are so intermingled 
that mapping them separately was not practical at the 
scale selected for mapping. Areas of these soils are 
mostly long and narrow and are adjacent to streams and 
drainageways in the Coastal Plain uplands. Mapped 
areas are about 10 to 100 acres. 

Troup loamy sand makes up about 50 percent of the 
map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of 15 
inches; brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 inches; and 
reddish yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The subsoil is 
red sandy loam to 86 inches. 

Permeability is rapid in the sandy layers and moderate 
in the subsoil of the Troup soil. The available water 
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capacity is low. Natural fertility and organic matter con- 
tent are low. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout except for the surface layer in limed 
areas. Tilth is good, and the soil can be tilled throughout 
a wide moisture range. The root zone is deep. 

Heidel sandy loam makes up about 19 percent of the 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is reddish brown and yellowish red sandy 
loam that extends to a depth of 33 inches. The lower 
part is red sandy clay loam to 68 inches and red sandy 
loam to 92 inches. 

Permeability and available water capacity are moder- 
ate in this Heidel soil. The soil is low in natural fertility 
and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout except for the surface layer 
in limed areas. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide moisture range. The root zone 
is deep. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the poorly 
drained Bibb soils and the very poorly drained Johnston 
and Pamlico soils in or near natural drainageways. Also 
included are small areas of the well drained Benndale 
and Shubuta soils and the moderately well drained 
Notcher soils. 

These Troup and Heidel soils have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and fair potential for pasture. Slope and 
the sandy nature of the Troup soil are the major limita- 
tions. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is woodland, and 
potential is good for loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. 
The use of equipment is moderately restricted and the 
seedling mortality rate is moderate on the sandy Troup 
soil. 

Potential is fair for most building site developments 
and for septic tank absorption fields. Slope is the main 
limitation. Seepage is a severe limitation for sewage ta- 
goons and sanitary landfills. 

The Troup soil is in capability subclass Vis and in 
woodland group 3s. The Heidel soil is in capability sub- 
class Vle and in woodland group 20. 


53—Troup-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of well drained, nearly 
level to sloping Troup soils and areas of Urban land. 
Individual areas of this unit contain from 45 to 70 per- 
cent Troup soils and 15 to 35 percent Urban land. Areas 
of the Troup soils and Urban land are so intricately 
mixed or so small that mapping them separately was not 
practical at the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Troup soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown loamy sand to a 
depth of 15 inches; brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 
inches; and reddish yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The 
subsoil is red sandy loam to 86 inches. 
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The Urban land part of this map unit is covered by 
streets, sidewalks, buildings, parking lots, and other 
structures that so obscure the soils that identification is 
not feasible. These areas have a high rate of runoff 
because the soils are covered. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bama, Benn- 
dale, Bibb, Heidel, Johnston, and Pamlico soils. Also 
included are areas that have been cut, filled, and graded 
and small areas of Troup soils that have slopes of more 
than 8 percent. 

Troup soils are rapidly permeable in the sandy layers 
and moderately permeable in subsoil. The available 
water capacity is low. These soils are low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. The root zone is deep. 

Troup soils are used for building sites, lawns, gardens, 
and parks. These soils have good to fair potential for 
locally adapted grasses, flowers, vegetables, and shrubs. 
The soils are droughty, and supplemental water must be 
added to maintain growth and beauty of lawn grasses 
and ornamentals. The soils are subject to severe erosion 
when bare, particularly on areas where runoff is concen- 
trated. The potential for recreational development is fair. 

Troup soils have good potential for most urban uses. 
Areas of these soils that have slopes of more than 4 
percent have a moderate limitation for small commercial 
buildings, but this can be overcome by proper engineer- 
ing design. Cutbanks cave when excavations are made 
in the soil because of its sandy nature. Septic tank ab- 
sorption fields function well. Seepage is a severe limita- 
tion for sewage lagoons and sanitary landfills. 

These Troup soils are not assigned to a capability 
subclass; the woodland group is 3s. Urban land is not 
assigned to a capability subclass or a woodland group. 


54—Troup-Urban land complex, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of well drained, strongly 
sloping Troup soils and areas of Urban land. Individual 
areas of this unit contain from 45 to 65 percent Troup 
soils and 15 to 30 percent Urban land. Areas of the 
Troup soils and Urban land are so intricately mixed or so 
small that mapping them separately was not practical at 
the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Troup soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown loamy sand to a 
depth of 15 inches; brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 
inches; and reddish yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The 
subsoil is red sandy loam to 86 inches. 

The Urban land part of this map unit is covered by 
streets, sidewalks, buildings, parking lots, and other 
structures that so obscure the soils that identification is 
not feasible. These areas have a high rate of runoff 
because these soils are covered. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Benndale, 
Bibb, Heidel, Johnston, and Pamlico soils. Also included 
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are areas that have been cut, filled, and graded, small 
areas of Troup soils that have slopes less than 8 per- 
cent, a few areas that have slopes of more than 12 
percent. 

Troup soils are rapidly permeable in the sandy layers 
and moderately permeable in the subsoil. The available 
water capacity is low. These soils are low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout except for the sur- 
face layer in timed areas. The root zone is deep. 

Troup soils are used for building sites, lawns, gardens, 
and parks. These soils have good to fair potential for 
most locally adapted grasses, flowers, vegetables, and 
shrubs. The soils are droughty, and supplemental water 
must be added to maintain lawn grasses and ornamen- 
tals. Troup soils are subject to severe erosion when 
bare, particularly on areas where runoff is concentrated. 
The potential for most recreational developments is fair. 

Troup soils have fair potential for most building site 
developments and for septic tank absorption fields. 
Slope is the main limitation for these uses. Cutbanks 
cave when excavations are made in this soil because of 
its sandy nature. Seepage is a severe limitation for 
sewage lagoons and sanitary landfills. 

Troup soils are not assigned to a capability subclass, 
but the woodland group is 3s. Urban land is not assigned 
to a capability subclass or a woodland group. 


55—Troup-Benndale association, rolling. This map 
unit consists of well drained soils in a regular and repeat- 
ing pattern on Coastal Plain uplands. The landscape is a 
series of narrow to moderately wide ridgetops, long, 
convex side slopes, and mostly narrow drainageways. 
Troup soils are mainly on narrow ridgetops and on mod- 
erately steep side slopes. Benndale soils are mainly on 
broader ridgetops and the longer, more gently sloping 
side slopes. Slopes range from 5 to 17 percent. Mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 300 to 
10,000 acres. Individual areas of each soil range from 50 
to over 300 acres. 

Troup soils and similar soils make up about 37 percent 
of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish brown loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layers are yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of 
15 inches; brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 inches; and 
reddish yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The subsoil is 
red sandy loam to 86 inches. 

Troup soils are rapidly permeable in the sandy layers 
and moderately permeable in the subsoil. The available 
water capacity is low. The soils are low in natural fertility 
and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout. The root zone is deep. 

Benndale soils and similar soils make up about 24 
percent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark gray sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is light yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth 
of 11 inches. The upper part of the subsoil, to 40 inches, 
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is yellowish brown loam, and the lower part, to 72 
inches, is yellowish brown clay loam that has mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

Benndale soils are moderately permeable and have 
moderate available water capacity. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. The root 
zone is deep. 

Minor soils make up about 39 percent of the map unit. 
They include the well drained Bama and Shubuta soils, 
the moderately well drained Harleston soils, and the 
somewhat poorly drained Escambia soils on uplands. 
Also included are areas of poorly drained Osier and 
Smithton soils and very poorly drained Pamlico soils in or 
near drainageways. 

Potential of these Troup and Benndale soils is poor for 
cultivated crops. Slope and the low available water ca- 
pacity of the Troup soil are the main limitations. Erosion 
is a severe hazard except on the more gently sloping 
tidgetops. Several deep and actively eroding gullies are 
in this map unit. The potential is fair for such deep 
rooted pasture grasses as bahiagrass and bermuda- 
grass. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. Potential is good for 
loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. The seedling mortality 
rate is moderate on Troup soils, and the use of equip- 
ment is moderately restricted. These are the only signifi- 
cant limitations for woodland use and management. 

These soils have fair potential for most building site 
developments and for septic tank absorption fields. 
Slopes are a moderate to severe limitation for most 
uses, but this can be overcome by good design and 
construction measures. The sandy Troup soils tend to 
cave when excavations are made. 

Troup soils are in capability subclass Vis and in wood- 
land group 3s. Benndale soils are in capability subclass 
IVe and in woodland group 20. 


56—Troup-Heldel association, undulating. This map 
unit consists of well drained soils in a regular and repeat- 
ing pattern on broad, nearly level ridgetops and gently 
sloping to sloping side slopes of Coastal Plain uplands. 
The Troup soils are mostly on side slopes, and the 
Heidel soils are mostly on nearly level ridgetops. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent. Mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 200 to 3,000 acres. Individual 
areas of each soil range from 50 to 250 acres. 

Troup soils and similar soils make up about 63 percent 
of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish brown loamy sand about 4 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layers are yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of 
15 inches; brownish yellow loamy sand to 44 inches; and 
reddish yellow loamy sand to 69 inches. The subsoil is 
red sandy loam to 86 inches. 

Troup soils are rapidly permeable in the sandy layers 
and moderately permeable in the subsoil. The available 
water capacity is low. These soils are low in natural 
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fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout. Tilth is good, and 
the soil can be worked throughout a wide moisture 
range. The root zone is deep. 

Heidel soils and similar soils make up about 25 per- 
cent of the map unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is reddish brown and yellowish 
red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 33 inches. 
The lower part is red sandy clay loam to 68 inches and 
red sandy loam to 92 inches. 

Heidel soils are moderately permeable and have mod- 
erate available water capacity. These soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except for 
the surface layer in limed areas. These soils have good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide moisture 
range. The root zone is deep. 

Minor soils make up about 12 percent of the map unit. 
They include small areas of the well drained Bama soils 
and the moderately well drained Malbis soils on ridge- 
tops and upper side slopes. Also included are small 
areas of the moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained Pactolus soils in or near the heads of natural 
drainageways. 

These Troup and Heidel soils have fair to good poten- 
tial for cultivated crops. The low available water capacity 
of the Troup soil is a moderate limitation. Erosion is a 
moderate hazard on areas of soils that have slopes of 
more than 2 percent. The potential is good for such 
deep rooted pasture grasses as bahiagrass and bermu- 
dagrass. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. Potential is good for 
loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines. The use of equipment 
is moderately restricted by the sandy nature of Troup 
soils. The seedling mortality rate is moderate on Troup 
soils because of droughtiness. These are the only signifi- 
cant limitations for woodland use and management. 

Potential is good for most building site developments 
and for septic tank absorption fields. Slopes of more 
than 4 percent are a moderate limitation for small com- 
mercial buildings. Cutbanks cave when trenches are dug 
in the sandy Troup soils. 

Troup soils are in capability subclass IVs and in wood- 
land group 3s. Heidel soils are in capability subclass lle 
and in woodland group 20. 


57—Urban land. This map unit is made up of exten- 
sively built-up areas; 85 to 100 percent of each mapped 
area is either covered by structures or has been dis- 
turbed by cutting and filling. 

Most of these areas are nearly level to sloping. Storm 
drain systems usually control runoff on the paved areas, 
but erosion on some of the exposed cuts or fill areas is 
severe. 

Included in mapping are small areas of moderately 
built-up areas where structures cover only 50 to 85 per- 
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cent of the surface. Also included are remnants of undis- 
turbed soils on vacant lots and areas where the natural 
soil is covered by fill material. Included areas make up 
as much as 15 percent of the unit. 

The soils making up the unit have been so altered or 
obscured that they cannot be classified. 

Urban land is not assigned to a capability subclass or 
a woodland group. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. 
It is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, 
to the limitations and potentials of natural resources and 
the environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related fail- 
ures in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive 
notes about the nature of the soils and about unique 
aspects of behavior of the soils. These notes include 
data on erosion, drought damage to specific crops, yield 
estimates, flooding, the functioning of septic tank dispos- 
al systems, and other factors affecting the productivity, 
potential, and limitations of the soils under various uses 
and management. In this way, field experience and 
measured data on soil properties and performance are 
used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture and wood- 
land; as sites for buildings, highways and other transpor- 
tation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and other 
recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. From the 
data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these 
land uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses 
and other structures, caused by unfavorable soil proper- 
ties, can be avoided. A site where soil properties are 
favorable can be selected, or practices that will over- 
come the soil limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productiv- 
ity of the survey area or other broad planning area and 
on the environment. Productivity and the environment 
are closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with 
the natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. 
Other information indicates the presence of wetness or 
very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, 
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sidewalks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


Lewis D. Williams, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, helped prepare this section. 


The major management concerns in the use of the 
soils for crops and pasture are described in this section. 
In addition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the 
soil, including some not commonly grown in the survey 
area, are discussed; the system of land capability classi- 
fication used by the Soil Conservation Service is ex- 
plained; and the predicted yields of the main crops and 
hay and pasture plants are presented for each soil map 
unit. 

This section provides information about the overall ag- 
ricultural potential of the survey area and about the man- 
agement practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, plan- 
ners, conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, 
information about management is presented in the sec- 
tion ‘Soil maps for detailed planning.”’ Planners of man- 
agement systems for individual fields or farms should 
also consider the detailed information given in the de- 
scription of each soil. 

The Alabama Conservation Needs Inventory (7) shows 
that in 1967 there were about 68,500 acres of cropland 
and 37,500 acres of pastureland in Mobile County. Acre- 
age for cultivated crops has increased. In 1975, the field 
crops included 41,800 acres of soybeans, 9,700 acres of 
corn, 500 acres of grain sorghum, and 4,700 acres of 
wheat. Specialty crops in 1975 included 12,500 acres of 
orchard crops and grapes, 4,000 acres of watermelon, 
1,800 acres of Irish potatoes, 300 acres of sweet corn, 
and 100 acres of snap beans (2). 

Mobile County has good potential for increased food 
production. Almost 140,000 acres of good potential crop- 
land is being used for pasture and woodland in the 
survey area. In addition to this reserve production land, 
food production could be increased by using the latest 
crop production technology on all cropland in the county. 
Information in this soil survey can be used as a general 
guide in applying such technology. 

Soil erosion is the major concern on about half of the 
cropland in Mobile County. If slope is more than 2 per- 
cent, erosion is a hazard. Bama, Benndale, Heidel, 
Malbis, and Notcher soils, for example, have slopes of 2 
to 8 percent and are subject to sheet erosion. The deep 
sandy Alaga and Troup soils are subject to both sheet 
and gully erosion. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion by wind and 
running water is damaging for two reasons. First, produc- 
tivity is reduced as the surface layer is lost and part of 
the subsoil is incorporated into the plow layer. Loss of 
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the surface layer is especially damaging on soils that 
have a natural restrictive layer in the subsoil, such as 
Malbis and Notcher soils, that limits the depth of the root 
zone. Second, soil erosion on farmland may result in 
sediment moving into streams. Control of erosion mini- 
mizes the pollution of streams by sediment and main- 
tains the quality of water for municipal use, for recrea- 
tion, and for fish and wildlife. 

Erosion control provides protective surface cover, re- 
duces runoff, and increases infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps vegetative cover on the soil can hold 
erosion losses to amounts that will not reduce the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soils. On livestock farms, which 
require pasture and hay, the legume and grass forage 
crops in the cropping system reduce erosion on sloping 
land, provide some nitrogen, and improve tilth for culti- 
vated crops. 

Minimum tillage and leaving crop residue on the sur- 
face will help increase infiltration and reduce the hazards 
of runoff and erosion (fig. 9). These practices can be 
adopted to most soils of the survey area. No-tillage for 
soybeans and corn, planted in heavy residues, is effec- 
tive to control erosion on sloping cropland. No-tillage can 
be used on soils with topographic conditions unfavorable 
for terracing and contour farming. 

Terraces and diversions reduce the length of slope 
and reduce runoff and erosion. They are most practical 
on deep, well drained soils, such as Bama, Benndale, 


Figure 9,—The residue from this corn crop will be left as winter 
ground cover on Bama sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Heidel, Malbis, and Notcher soils, that have uniform 
slopes. Alaga and Troup soils are not suitable for terrac- 
ing because the sandy soils are subject to severe ero- 
sion when water is concentrated on their surfaces. 
Grassed waterways or underground tile outlets are es- 
sential to safely drain concentrated water from soils 
where terraces and diversions are installed. 

Contour farming reduces erosion on clean cultivated 
cropland. It is well suited to soils with smooth and uni- 
form slopes, including most areas of the sloping Bama, 
Benndale, Heidel, Malbis, and Notcher soils. 

Soil blowing is often a hazard on most upland soils, 
especially in early spring when plants are small (fig. 10). 
The problem is most severe on seedbeds. Soil blowing 
can damage these soils if winds are strong and the soils 
are dry and without plant cover or surface mulch. Main- 
taining plant cover, surface mulch, or rough surfaces with 
proper tillage minimizes soil blowing. Strips of close 
growing crops are effective windbreaks. 

Information for the design of erosion control measures 
for each kind of soil is available in local offices of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil drainage is the major management concern on 
about one-fourth of the acreage used for crops and 
pasture in the survey area. Some soils are naturally too 
wet for the production of crops and pasture plants. 
These soils are the poorly drained Bayou, Bethera, 
Grady, Osier, and Smithton soils. Also in this category 
are the organic Dorovan, Lafitte, and Pamlico soils. On 
other soils, drainage would increase crop and pasture 
production. These include the somewhat poorly drained 
Escambia and Robertsdale soils and the moderately well 
drained Harleston, Izagora, and Saucier soils. 

The design of both surface and subsurface drainage 
systems varies with the kind of soil. The most common 
system of drainage is surface ditches. Underground tile 
systems do not interfere with tillage operations and have 
been used more in recent years. Drainage systems 
should be planned and designed by those trained for 
drainage survey and design. Drains are more closely 
spaced in slowly permeable soils than in more perme- 
able soils. Finding adequate outlets for both drainage 
systems is difficult in many areas of the county. 

Organic soils oxidize and subside when the pore 
space is filled with air; therefore, special drainage sys- 
tems are needed to control the depth and the period of 
drainage. Keeping the water table at the level required 
by crops during the growing season and raising it to the 
surface during other parts of the year minimize the oxida- 
tion and subsidence of organic soils. Information on 
drainage design for each kind of soil is available in the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils on uplands in 
the survey area. 

Soils on uplands and terraces are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid in their natural state and require lime to 
raise the pH level for good plant growth. Available phos- 
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Figure 10.—Sediment accumulated in field border from soil blowing from 


phorus and potash levels are naturally low in most of 
these soils. On all soils, additions of lime and fertilizer 
should be based on results of soil tests and on the need 
of the crop for high yields. Leaching is a problem on 
such sandy soils as Alaga and Troup soils. When high 
rates of nitrogen are used on these soils, split applica- 
tions are practical. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils 
that have good tilth are granular and porous. 

Most of the soils used for crops in the survey area 
have a surface layer of sandy loam that is light in color 
and low in content of organic matter. Regular additions 
of crop residue, manure, and other organic material can 
help improve soil structure and increase the water infil- 
tration rate and available water capacity of these soils. 

Fall plowing is not a good practice on sloping upland 
soils that are subject to erosion. Formation of plowpans 
is common on cultivated soils that are tilled with heavy 
equipment. These pans occur slightly below the depth of 
tilage. Deep chiseling and in-row subsoiling, which pene- 
trate the pan, provide a favorable condition for crop root 
penetration of the soil. 


a nonprotected area of Heidel sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Field crops suited to the soils and climate of the 
survey area include soybeans and corn, trish potatoes, 
and specialty crops. Also, these soils and climate are 
suitable for peanuts and most vegetables if economic 
conditions are favorable. 

Wheat and rye are the leading small grain crops. Oats 
are well suited to the soils, and grass seed could be 
produced from bahiagrass. Crimson clover, white clover, 
Yuchi clover, ball clover, and other legumes will grow on 
most soils if lime is applied. Bahiagrass, common bermu- 
dagrass, and improved bermudagrasses are the main 
grasses grown for pasture and hay. Dallisgrass can be 
grown on the more fertile terraces and bottom lands. Tall 
fescue is not well suited to the climatic conditions of the 
survey area; however, it can be grown on the more 
clayey soils when properly managed. 

Specialty crops grown commercially in the survey area 
are vegetables, pecans, and nursery plants. These crops 
include small acreages of melons, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
cabbage, snap beans, greens, cucumbers, and other 
vegetables and small fruits. In addition, large areas can 
be used for other specialty crops such as blueberries 
and grapes. 
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Most of the well drained and moderately well drained 
soils in the survey area are suitable for orchards and 
nursery plants. 

Latest information and suggestions for growing spe- 
cialty crops can be obtained from the local offices of the 
Cooperative Extension Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Pasture and hay crops are important in the survey 
area (fig. 11). Several practices are needed on all soils 
that are used for pasture and hay production. They in- 
clude proper grazing or cutting heights, controlling 
weeds, proper fertilizing, rotational grazing, and scatter- 
ing animal manure. Overgrazing and low fertility are the 
two main problems associated with pasture production. 
Both problems result in weak plants and poor stands 
that are quickly infested with weeds. To prevent weeds 
from becoming established, maintain a good dense 
ground cover of suitable pasture species. 

Farming and other land uses are competing with urban 
development for large areas of the survey area. About 
100,000 acres of the survey area was urban or built-up 
land in 1967, according to the Conservation Needs In- 
ventory (7). Much of this acreage was suitable for crop- 
land. Each year additional land is being developed for 
urban uses in Mobile, Semmes, Prichard, Theodore, and 
other communities in the survey area. 

In general, the soils in the survey area that are well 
suited to crops are also well suited to urban develop- 


Figure 11.—Alicia bermudagrass grown for hay on Troup loamy 
sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
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ment. The data about specific soils in this soil survey can 
be used in planning land use patterns. Potential for farm 
production should be weighed against soil limitations and 
potential for nonfarm development. 

In some areas, however, soils are well suited to farm- 
ing but less suitable for nonfarm development. These 
areas are identified as map units 4 and 5 on the general 
soil map at the back of this publication. In these areas 
the dominant soils are Izagora, Suffolk, Bethera, 
Notcher, Saucier, and Maibis soils, nearly all of which 
are wet and have hazards for nonfarm development. 
Many areas of these soils have been drained and are 
suitable for crops. 

If adequately drained, organic soils in portions of map 
unit 3 and in scattered pockets in other map units are 
uniquely suited to vegetables and other specialty crops. 
They also provide good habitat for wetland wildlife. They 
are poorly suited to urban development and to most 
other uses, 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Ab- 
sence of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not 
suited to or not commonly grown on the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the experi- 
ence and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate 
and the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average 
yields higher than those shown in table 6. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Such management provides drainage, ero- 
sion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate tillage practices, including time of 
tillage and seedbed preparation and tilling when soil 
moisture is favorable; contro! of weeds, plant diseases, 
and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum 
levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace ele- 
ments for each crop; effective use of crop residues, 
barnyard manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting 
crops with the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of 
all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
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The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service can provide information about 
the management concerns and productivity of the soils 
for these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to horticultural and other 
specialty crops that require special management. Capa- 
bility classification is not a substitute for interpretations 
designed to show suitability and limitations of groups of 
soils for forest trees or for engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at two levels: capability class and subclass. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey area 
may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designat- 
ed by Roman numerals | through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. The classes are defined as 
follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class Il soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
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close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); ¢ shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

in class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
have other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The capability subclass is identified in the description 
of each soil map unit in the section “Soil maps for 
detailed planning.” 


Woodland management and productivity 


Jerry L. Johnson, state staff forester, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


Forest production makes a significant contribution to 
the economy of Mobile County. Mobile County has 
522,900 acres of commercial forest land, which makes 
up about 65 percent of the total land area in the county. 
Forest acreage decreased 10 percent from 1963 to 
1972. This decrease was mostly due to conversions to 
cropland and urban or built-up areas. Nonindustrial pri- 
vate landowners own about 85 percent of the commer- 
cial forest land in Mobile County. Industrial owners have 
50,400 acres, or approximately 10 percent, of the forest 
land. The remaining 5 percent is public forest land (8). 

Forest types located in Mobile County are 201,600 
acres of longleaf-slash pine, 31,500 acres of loblolly- 
shortleaf pine, 126,000 acres of oak-pine, and 81,900 
acres of oak-gum-cypress (8). Many acres of upland 
hardwood sites are better suited for pines. Pines gener- 
ally grow better than hardwoods on most upland sites. 
Hardwoods generally grow best on bottom land sites, 
although many of these sites are well suited to pines. 

Good stands of merchantable timber are found in the 
county. Most of the soils have a high potential for trees 
and have a site index of 90 for loblolly and slash pines. 
Less than 20 percent of the forest acreage is considered 
moderately productive. Moderately productive soils have 
an average site index of 70 for loblolly pines (72). 

The forested area in Mobile County includes 126,000 
acres of sawtimber, 126,000 acres of poletimber, 
252,000 acres of seedlings and saplings, and 18,900 
acres of nonstocked areas. Nonstocked lands are areas 
which are less than 16.7 percent stocked with trees (8). 

In the county, there are 20 wood-processing plants 
that employ more than 5,000 people (4) (3). 

Table 7 contains information useful to woodland 
owners or forest managers planning use of soils for 
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wood crops. Map unit symbols for soils suitable for wood 
crops are listed, and the ordination symbol for each soil 
is given. All soils bearing the same ordination symbol 
require the same general kinds of woodland manage- 
ment and have about the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indi- 
cates the potential productivity of the soils for important 
trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 2, 
high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; f, toxic 
substances in the soil; d, restricted root depth; ¢, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f high con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and r, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priority 
in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the follow- 
ing order: x, w, t, d, c, s, f, and r. 

In table 7 the soils are also rated for a number of 
factors to be considered in management. Slight, moder- 
ale, and severe are used to indicate the degree of major 
soil limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soi! in well managed woodland. The risk is sight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures 
are needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment. limitation reflect the characteris- 
tics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management 
or harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of 
equipment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment 
or time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal 
limitation or a need for some modification in manage- 
ment or equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limita- 
tion, a need for special equipment or management, or a 
hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. Seed- 
lings from good planting stock that are properly planted 
during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality of the planted 
seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 
percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Considered in the ratings of windthrow hazard are 
characteristics of the soil that affect the development of 
tree roots and the ability of the soil to hold trees firmly. A 
rating of sight indicates that trees in wooded areas are 
not expected to be blown down by commonly occurring 
winds; moderate, that some trees are blown down during 
periods of excessive soil wetness and strong winds; and 
severe, that many trees are blown down during periods 
of excessive soil wetness and moderate or strong winds. 
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The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomin- 
ant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Important trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or 
improvement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of 
soils for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction ma- 
terial, and water management. Among those who can 
benefit from this information are engineers, landowners, 
community planners, town and city managers, land de- 
velopers, builders, contractors, and farmers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties’’ section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behav- 
ior of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, plas- 
ticity index, soil reaction, soil wetness, depth to a sea- 
sonal high water table, slope, likelinood of flooding, natu- 
ral soil structure or aggregation, in-place soil density, and 
geologic origin of the soil material. Where pertinent, data 
about kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and 
silt fractions, and the kind of absorbed cations were also 
considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil prop- 
erties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in engi- 
neering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, 
commercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste dis- 
posal facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of 
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soils and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, 
and topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil 
and water conservation; (8) relate performance of struc- 
tures already built to the properties of the kinds of soil 
on which they are built so that performance of similar 
structures on the same or a similar soil in other locations 
can be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils 
for cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or gener- 
al designs that will overcome unfavorable soil properties 
and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to the use 
of these data, however, should be well understood. First, 
the data are generally not presented for soil material 
below a depth of § or 6 feet. Also, because of the scale 
of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas of 
soils that differ from the dominant soil may be included 
in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the need 
for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by person- 
nel having expertise in the specific use contemplated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 8 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of 
limitations for building site development; table 9, for sani- 
tary facilities; and table 11, for water management. Table 
10 shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source 
of construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey, can be used to make additional interpretations 
and to construct interpretive maps for specific uses of 
land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, local roads and streets, and 
lawns and landscaping are indicated in table 8. A séight 
limitation indicates that soil properties generally are fa- 
vorable for the specified use; any limitation is minor and 
easily overcome. A moderate limitation indicates that soil 
properties and site features are unfavorable for the spec- 
ified use, but the limitations can be overcome or mini- 
mized by special planning and design. A severe limitation 
indicates that one or more soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that a major 
increase in construction effort, special design, or inten- 
sive maintenance is required. For some soils rated 
severe, such costly measures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewer- 
lines, communications and power transmission lines, 
basements, open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging 
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or trenching is influenced by soil wetness caused by a 
seasonal high water table; the texture and consistence 
of soils; the tendency of soils to cave in or slough; and 
the presence of very firm and dense soil layers. In addi- 
tion, excavations are affected by slope of the soil and 
the probability of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil 
horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 8 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial build- 
ings without basements and for dwellings with and with- 
out basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the struc- 
ture from settling or shear failure of the foundation does 
not occur. These ratings were determined from esti- 
mates of the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink- 
swell potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in- 
place density, soil wetness, and depth to a seasonal 
high water table were also considered. Soil wetness and 
depth to a seasonal high water table indicate potential 
difficulty in providing adequate drainage for basements, 
lawns, and gardens. Slope is also an important consider- 
ation in the choice of sites for these structures and was 
considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility to 
flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 8 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying 
soil material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, 
or soil material stabilized with lime or cement; and a 
flexible or rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. 
The roads are graded with soil material at hand, and 
most cuts and fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, and shrink-swell potential are indica- 
tors of the traffic supporting capacity used in making the 
ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, slope, and depth to very 
compact layers affect stability and ease of excavation. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils that are suitable 
for the establishment and maintenance of turf for lawns 
and ornamental trees and shrubs for landscaping. The 
best soils are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, 
and absorb water readily and hold sufficient moisture for 
plant growth. The surface layer should be free of stones. 
if shaping is required, the soils should be thick enough 
over hardpan to allow for necessary grading. In rating 
the soils, the availability of water for sprinkling is as- 
sumed. 
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Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 9 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as sight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive 
maintenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the 
terms good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean 
about the same as the terms sight, moderate, and 
severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a 
septic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for 
this use. The soil properties and site features considered 
are those that affect the absorption of the effluent and 
those that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, and susceptibility to flooding. Excessive slope can 
cause lateral seepage and surfacing of the effluent. Also, 
soil erosion and soil slippage are hazards if absorption 
fields are installed on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel is less than 4 
feet below the tile lines. In these soils the absorption 
field does not adequately filter the effluent, and ground 
water in the area may be contaminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field can be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and 
cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. 
Aerobic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
Soils that are very high in content of organic matter are 
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not suitable. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, 
contamination of ground water is a hazard where the 
seasonal high water table is above the level of the 
lagoon floor. In soils where the water table is seasonally 
high, seepage of ground water into the lagoon can seri- 
ously reduce the lagoon’s capacity for liquid waste. 
Slope and susceptibility to flooding also affect the suit- 
ability of sites for sewage lagoons or the cost of con- 
struction. Shear strength and permeability of compacted 
soil material affect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid waste 
by placing refuse in successive layers either in excavat- 
ed trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste is 
spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy ve- 
hicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traffica- 
bility affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, 
and are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to 
be sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse in- 
creases the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into trench- 
es. 
Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 9 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the 
borrow areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, 
and potential for plant growth. 
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Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, 
sand, gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 10 by 
ratings of good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and 
organic matter content of each soil horizon are important 
factors in rating soils for use as construction materials. 
Each soil is evaluated to the depth observed, generally 
about 6 feet. 

Roadfilf is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. 
The performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or 
cement is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such 
performance is given in the descriptions of the soil 
series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 14 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils 
rated fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and 
have other limiting features, such as moderate shrink- 
swell potential, moderately steep slopes, wetness, or 
many stones. If the thickness of suitable material is less 
than 3 feet, the entire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 10 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and 
are based on the probability that soils in a given area 
contain sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 
feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. 
Coarse fragments of soft bedrock material, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. Fine-grained soils are not suitable sources of 
sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the 
water table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 14. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
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preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil materi- 
al to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage 
that can result at the area from which the topsoil is 
taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness 
of suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of 
stones. The ability of the soil to support plantlife is deter- 
mined by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble 
salts or toxic substances. Organic matter in the A1 or Ap 
horizon greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from 
these horizons should be carefully preserved for later 
use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable 
loamy material at their surface. They are free of stones 
and cobbles, are low in content of gravel, and have 
gentle slopes. They are low in soluble salts that can limit 
or prevent plant growth. They are naturally fertile or 
respond well to fertilizer. They are not so wet that exca- 
vation is difficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as At or Ap in the soil 
series descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 11 the soil and site features that affect 
use are indicated for each kind of soil. This information 
is significant in planning, installing, and maintaining water 
control structures. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low seep- 
age potential, which is determined by permeability and 
the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organ- 
ic matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for 
use in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
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layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; susceptibil- 
ity to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, sus- 
ceptibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabil- 
ity of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water 
table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a combi- 
nation of channels and ridges constructed across a 
slope to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into 
the soil or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect 
suitability of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steep- 
ness of slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfa- 
vorable material; large stones; permeability; ease of es- 
tablishing vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, 
soil blowing, soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff 
to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect 
the use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, 
erodibility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegeta- 
tion. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 12 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restric- 
tive soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture 
of the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but 
important in evaluating a site, are location and accessi- 
bility of the area, size and shape of the area and its 
scenic quality, the ability of the soil: to support vegeta- 
tion, access to water, potential water impoundment sites 
available, and either access to public sewerlines or ca- 
pacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils 
subject to flooding are limited, in varying degree, for 
recreation use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. Onsite assess- 
ment of height, duration, intensity, and frequency of 
flooding is essential in planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Sight means that the soil 
properties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
the limitations can be overcome or alleviated by plan- 
ning, design, or special maintenance. Severe means that 
soil properties are unfavorable and that limitations can 
be offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 12 can be supplemented by 
information in other parts of this survey. Especially help- 
ful are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, 
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given in table 9, and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table 
8. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but re- 
mains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and 
stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of con- 
structing camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use, and do not have 
slopes or stones or boulders that will increase the cost 
of shaping sites or of building access roads and parking 
areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to 
obtain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bed- 
rock or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary 
grading. 

Paths and trails tor walking, horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, and other uses should require little or no cutting 
and filling. The best soils for this use are those that are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once during the 
annual period of use. They should have moderate slopes 
and have few or no stones or boulders on the surface. 


Wildlife habitat 


Robert E. Waters, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped pre- 
pare this section. 


Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they 
affect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, 
and water. If any one of these elements is missing, is 
inadequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce 
or do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 13, the soils in Mobile County are rated ac- 
cording to their potential to produce the elements of 
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wildlife habitat and as habitat for the three general kinds 
of wildlife in the county. This information in table 13 can 
be used in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature 
study areas, and other developments for wildlife; select- 
ing areas that are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that 
are suitable for creating, improving, or maintaining specif- 
ic elements of wildlife habitat; and determining the inten- 
sity of management needed for each element of the 
habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat and habitat for the kind of wildlife is easily 
created, improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations 
affect management, and satisfactory results can be ex- 
pected if the soil is used for the designated purpose. A 
rating of fair means that the element of wildlife habitat 
and habitat for the kind of wildlife can be created, im- 
proved, or maintained in most places. Moderately inten- 
sive management is required for satisfactory results. A 
rating of poor means that limitations are severe for the 
designated habitat element and habitat for the kind of 
wildlife. Habitat can be created, improved, or maintained 
in most places, but management is difficult and must be 
intensive. A rating of very poor means that restrictions 
for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of wildlife are 
very severe, and that unsatisfactory results can be ex- 
pected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even impossible 
to create, improve, or maintain on soils having such a 
rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals 
used by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples are corn, soybeans, wheat, sorghums, 
oats, barley, millet, cowpeas, and sunflower. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife 
food and cover. Major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grasses and legumes are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grasses and legumes are tall fescue, 
bahiagrass, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, johnsongrass, 
lovegrass, lespedezas, clover, and vetch. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally estab- 
lished grasses and forbs, including weeds, that provide 
food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples of wild herbaceous plants are dewberry, black- 
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berry, crotons, pokeweed, partridgepeas, crabgrass, and 
paspalums. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of hardwood 
trees are oaks, yellow-poplar, sweetgum, dogwood, hick- 
ories, beech, and hackberry. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capac- 
ity, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are 
pines, cypress, and cedar. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged and floating aquatics. They produce food 
or cover for wildlife. Major soil properties affecting wet- 
land plants are texture of the surface layer, wetness, 
reaction, salinity, slope, and surface stoniness. Examples 
of wetland plants are smartweeds, wild millets, rushes, 
sedges, reeds, and cattail. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams, levees, or water-control structures in 
marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting shal- 
low water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of a 
dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. 

The three general kinds of wildlife in the county are 
briefly described in the following paragraphs. 

Openland wildlife are birds and mammals of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. Examples are bob- 
white quail, mourning dove, cottontail rabbit, and red fox. 
Habitat elements of most importance to openland wildlife 
are grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. 

Woodland wildlife are birds and mammals of areas 
covered by either hardwoods or conifers, or a mixture of 
both, and associated grasses, legumes, and wild herba- 
ceous plants. Examples are wild turkey, deer, squirrels, 
woodcock, gray fox, raccoon, warblers, thrushes, vireos, 
and woodpeckers. Habitat elements of most importance 
to woodland wildlife are hardwood trees, coniferous 
plants, and wild herbaceous plants. 

Wetland wildlife are birds, mammals, and other verte- 
brates of marshy, swampy, or open shallow water areas. 
Examples are ducks, geese, herons, shore birds, rails, 
kingfishes, muskrat, mink, beaver, otter, and turtles. 
Habitat elements of most importance to wetland wildlife 
are wetland plants and shallow water areas. 
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Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized 
on the following pages. The two main sources of these 
data are the many thousands of soil borings made during 
the course of the survey. and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil scien- 
tists can identify several important soil properties. They 
note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the pres- 
ence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in the 
profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially 
properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for 
all soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby 
survey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of engi- 
neering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major hori- 
zon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of Soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 14 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each hori- 
zon is indicated. More information about the range in 
depth and about other properties in each horizon is 
given for each soil series in the section “Soil series and 
morphology.” 

Texture is described in table 14 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 
to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 
52 percent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other parti- 
cles coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, 
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for example, ‘‘gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils 
for engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification 
System (Unified) (6) and the system adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway and Transporta- 
tion Officials (AASHTO) (5). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to prop- 
erties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, 
CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect their use in highway con- 
struction and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil 
is classified in one of seven basic groups ranging from 
A-1 through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are 
coarse grained and low in content of fines. At the other 
extreme, in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly or- 
ganic soils are classified in group A-8 on the basis of 
visual inspection. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. 
These numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade ma- 
terial to 20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO 
classification for soils tested in the survey area, with 
group index numbers in parentheses, is given in table 18. 
The estimated classification, without group index num- 
bers, is given in table 14. Also in table 14 the percent- 
age, by weight, of rock fragments more than 3 inches in 
diameter is estimated for each major horizon. These 
estimates are determined mainly by observing volume 
percentage in the field and then converting that, by for- 
mula, to weight percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These 
indexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators 
in making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
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of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made 
during the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterberg limits extend a marginal amount across classifi- 
cation boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 15 shows estimated values for several soil char- 
acteristics and features that affect behavior of soils in 
engineering uses. These estimates are given for each 
major horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical 
pedon of each soil. The estimates are based on field 
observations and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate consists of mineral soil parti- 
cles that are less than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. In 
this table, the estimated clay content of each major soil 
layer is given as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil 
features as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of 
the soil is an important factor to be considered in plan- 
ning and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the 
potential of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

' Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ‘ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irriga- 
tion systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. 
The range in pH of each major horizon is based on many 
field checks. For many soils, the values have been veri- 
fied by laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in 
selecting the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to 
be grown; in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and 
stabilization; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
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magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also 
influence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless spe- 
cial designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indl- 
cates that special design and added expense may be 
required if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate 
large volume changes. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility 
factor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.43. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soll 
is modified by factors representing plant cover, grade 
and length of slope, management practices, and climate. 
The soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of 
soil erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that 
can occur without reducing crop production or environ> 
mental quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss 
per acre per year. 


Soil and water features 


Table 16 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be affect- 
ed by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoftt 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have re- 
ceived precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or grav- 
els. These ‘soils have a high rate of water transmission, 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water transs 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soilg 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious material, 
These soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 
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Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration 
of flooding and the time of year when flooding is most 
likely. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil 
profile of the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of 
gravel, sand, silt, or, in places, clay deposited by flood- 
water; irregular decrease in organic-matter content with 
increasing depth; and absence of distinctive soil horizons 
that form in soils of the area that are not subject to 
flooding. The ratings are also based on local information 
about floodwater levels in the area and the extent of 
flooding; and on information that relates the position of 
each soil on the landscape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of 
value in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for 
land-use restrictions. The: soil data are less specific, 
however, than those provided by detailed engineering 
surveys that delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood 
frequency levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
Estimates are based mainly on the relationship between 
grayish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicat- 
ed. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such 
information is also needed to decide whether or not 
construction of basements is feasible and to determine 
how septic tank absorption fields and other underground 
installations will function. Also, a seasonal high water 
table affects ease of excavation. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated 
steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated 
steel is related to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, 
total acidity, and electrical conductivity of the soil materi- 
al. The rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on 
the sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Pro- 
tective measures for steel or more resistant concrete 
help to avoid or minimize damage resulting from the 
corrosion. Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or 
soil horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an 
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installation that is entirely within one kind of soil or within 
one soil horizon. 


Physical and chemical analyses of 
selected soils 


The results of physical and chemical analysis of sever- 
al typical pedons of the survey area are given in table 
17. The data presented are for samples from soil series 
that are important in the survey area. All samples were 
collected from carefully selected sites that are typical of 
the series and discussed in the section “Soil series and 
morphology.” The soil samples were analyzed by the 
Agronomy and Soils Mineralogy Laboratory, Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

Extractable bases, extractable acidity, and base satu- 
ration were determined after the method of Hajek, 
Adams, and Cope (7). 

Most determinations, except those for grain-size analy- 
sis, were made on soil material smaller than 2 millime- 
ters in diameter. All capacity measurements are reported 
on an oven-dry basis. The methods that were used in 
obtaining the data are indicated in the list that follows. 
The codes, in parentheses, refer to published methods 
codes (77). 

Sand—(0.05-2.0 mm fraction} weight percentages of ma- 
terials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Silt—(0.002-0.05 mm fraction) pipette extraction, weight 
percentages of all materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Clay—(fraction less than 0.002 mm) pipette extraction, 
weight percentages of materials less than 2 mm 
(3A1). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A3a). 


Engineering test data 


The results of analyses of engineering properties of 
several typical soils of the survey area are given in table 
18. 

The data presented are for soil samples that were 
collected from carefully selected sites. The soil profiles 
sampled are typical of the series discussed in the sec- 
tion “Soil series and morphology.” The soil samples 
were analyzed by the State of Alabama, Highway Depart- 
ment Soils Laboratory. 

The methods used in obtaining the data are listed by 
code in the next paragraph. Most of the codes, in paren- 
theses, refer to the methods assigned by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials. The codes for shrinkage and Unified classification 
are those assigned by the American Society for Testing 
and Materials. 

The methods and codes are AASHTO classification 
(M-145-66); Unified classification (D-2487-66T); mechani- 
cal analysis (T88-57); liquid limit (T89-60); plasticity index 
(T90-56); and moisture-density, method A (T99-57). 
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Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described in detail. The descriptions are 
arranged in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other 
series. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (70). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described 
in the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Alaga series 


The Alaga series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, rapidly permeable soils that formed in sandy 
marine sediments. These soils are on terraces of the 
Coastal Plain. Slope is dominantly less than 2 percent 
but ranges up to 5 percent. 

Alaga soils are geographically associated with the 
Bethera, Harleston, [zagora, and Smithton soils. Bethera 
soils have clayey contro! sections. Harleston and Smith- 
ton soils have coarse-loamy control! sections. !zagora 
soils have fine-loamy control sections. 

Typical pedon of Alaga loamy sand, in an area of 
Alaga-Harleston association, undulating, is near Sat- 
suma, 1,000 feet south and 280 feet east of the NW 
corner, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 23, T.2S., R. 1 W. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1i—5 to 12 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; 
single grained; very friable; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2—12 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C3—24 to 50 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; few medium distinct very pale brown (10YR 
7/3) clean sand grains; single grained; loose; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—50 to 65 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy 
sand; common medium very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
clean sand grains and few medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; single grained; loose; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C5—65 to 80 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand; 
many coarse faint very pale brown (10YR 8/3) mot- 
tles; many pockets or strata of strong brown loamy 
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sand 1/8 to 1/2 inch thick and 1 to 6 inches apart; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


Soil depth is over 80 inches. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is less than 6 inches thick in most 
pedons. It has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma 
of 2. 

The upper C horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 3 through 6. Texture is loamy sand. 
The lower C horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 5 
through 7, and chroma of 4 through 8. Texture ranges 
from sand to loamy sand. These horizons have mottles 
in shades of yellow and brown. 


Annemaine series 


The Annemaine series consists of moderately well 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy and 
sandy marine sediments. These soils are on terraces of 
the Coastal Plain. These soils have a seasonal high 
water table 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 feet below the surface during 
winter. Slopes are dominantly 5 to 8 percent. 

Annemaine soils are geographically associated with 
the Bethera and Izagora soils. Bethera soils are in slight- 
ly depressional areas and have dominant chroma of 2 or 
less in the Btg horizons. Izagora soils have fine-loamy 
control sections. 

Typical pedon of Annemaine sandy loam, in an area of 
Izagora-Annemaine association, moderately undulating, 
is 2,800 feet south and 2,200 feet east of the NW corner 
of sec. 6, T.2.N.,R.1€. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 7 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—7 to 11 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; few thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—11 to 20 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) clay; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of most peds; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—20 to 31 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay; few 
medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) and common 
medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B24t—31 to 42 inches; mottled light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4), gray (10YR 6/1), yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and yellowish red 
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(5YR 5/6) clay; few pockets of sandy clay loam: 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of some peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—42 to 54 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct light gray (10YR 6/1) and 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C1—54 to 66 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; common medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) 
mottles; single grained; friable; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

C2—66 to 74 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; common thin strata of very pale brown (10YR 
7/4) sand; single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 60 inches. Reac- 
tion is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 
5, and chroma of 2. The A2 horizon, where present, has 
hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture 
is sandy loam or ijoam. 

The upper part of the B2t horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It has 
mottles in shades of gray, yellow, and brown. The lower 
part of the B2t horizon is mottled in shades of gray, 
yellow, brown, and red. Texture is clay loam or clay. 

The 83 horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 5, 
and chroma of 6 or 8. It has mottles in shades of gray, 
yellow, and brown. Texture is sandy clay loam or loam. 

The C horizon is strong brown mottled with shades of 
yellow and brown. 


Axis series 


The Axis series consists of very poorly drained, moder- 
ately permeable soils that formed in thick loamy sedi- 
ments. These soils are on tidal flats adjacent to the Gulf 
Coast Flatwoods. These soils are flooded with tide 
waters each day. The water table fluctuates with the tide. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 1 percent. 

Axis soils are geographically associated with the 
Bayou, Dorovan, Johnston, Lafitte, and Pamlico soils. 
Bayou soils have argillic horizons. Dorovan, Lafitte, and 
Pamlico soils have histic epipedons. Johnston soils have 
thicker, dark colored surface layers and are on slightly 
higher positions than the Axis soils. 

Typical pedon of Axis mucky sandy clay loam, 0 to 1 
percent slopes, is 2,300 feet west and 1,200 feet south 
of the NE corner of sec. 31, T.7S., R. 4 W. 


A11—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
mucky sandy clay loam; massive; hard, friable; many 
fine and medium roots; mildly alkaline, very strongly 
acid when dry; gradual wavy boundary. 
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A12—7 to 12 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
loam; massive; hard, friable; common fine and 
medium roots; mildly alkaline, medium acid when 
dry; clear wavy boundary. 

Cig—12 to 20 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
few medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine and medium roots; 
mildly aikaline, extremely acid when dry; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C2g—20 to 40 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) and few medium distinct olive (5Y 4/4) mottles; 
massive; friable; few medium roots; moderately alka- 
line, extremely acid when dry; gradual wavy bound- 


ary. 

C3g—40 to 51 inches; light gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam; 
common medium faint gray (10YR 5/1) and few 
medium distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
massive; friable; neutral, extremely acid when dry; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C4g—51 to 57 inches; light gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam, 
few medium faint gray (10YR 5/1) motties; massive; 
friable; neutral, extremely acid when dry; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C5g—57 to 71 inches; light gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam 
with pockets of clay loam; massive; friable, slightly 
sticky; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to moderately alka- 
line. 

The Ai1 horizon is less than 8 inches thick in most 
pedons but ranges up to 15 inches in thickness. It has 
hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 3, and chroma of 1 or 
2. Texture is mucky sandy clay loam, mucky silt loam, 
mucky sandy loam, or mucky loam. 

The A12 horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value 
of 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silt loam, sandy 
loam, or loam. 

The Cig and C2g horizons have matrix colors in hue 
of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 4 through 6, and chroma 
of 1 or 2; or neutral hue, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
0. These horizons have few to many red, yellow, brown, 
gray, or olive mottles. Texture is sandy loam, loam, or silt 
loam. 

The C3g and C4g horizons have matrix colors in hue 
of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 4 through 7, and chroma 
of 1 or 2; or neutral hue, value of 5 through 7, and 
chroma of 0. Some pedons have horizons that have 
pockets of finer or coarser textured material. The C3g 
and C4qg horizons have few to many yellow, brown, olive, 
and gray mottles. Some pedons have horizons with few 
to common red mottles. Texture is sandy loam, loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 

The C5g horizon has the same colors and textures as 
the C3g and C4g horizons in most pedons. In addition, 
this horizon may have matrix colors in hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, 
value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 through 6. Where 
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chroma is more than 2, there are many medium and 
coarse mottles in shades of gray. 


Bama series 


The Bama series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loamy marine sediments. 
These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 8 percent. 

Bama soils are geographically associated with Benn- 
dale, Heidel, Lucedale, Malbis, Notcher, and Troup soils. 
Benndale and Heidel soils have coarse-loamy control 
sections. Lucedale soils are darker red throughout. 
Malbis and Notcher soils have more than 5 percent 
plinthite. Troup soils have sandy epipedons more than 
40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Bama sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 1 1/2 miles north and 1/2 mile east of Irving- 
ton, then 150 feet south in the NE1/4NE1/4- 
NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 13. T.6S., R. 3 W. 


A1i—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 9 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B1i—9 to 14 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—14 to 22 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—22 to 41 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of some peds; about 
3 percent iron concretions, 3 to 6 mm in diameter; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—41 to 68 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles: weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
about 4 percent iron concretions, 3 to 6 mm in 
diameter, strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—68 to 74 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of some 
peds; about 3 percent iron concretions, 3 to 6 mm in 
diameter; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 
lron concretions and quartz pebbles, 3 to 12 mm in 
diameter, range from 0 to 10 percent. 
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The A1 or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 2 through 4. The A2 
horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR, value of 4 
through 6, and chroma of 4 through 8. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 7.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 through 8. Texture 
is sandy loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The upper part of B2t horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8 and may 
have mottles in shades of brown, red, and yellow. The 
lower part of the B2t horizon has colors similar to those 
in the upper part, or it is mottled in shades of brown, red, 
and yellow. Texture of the B2t horizon is loam, sandy 
clay loam, or clay loam. 


Bayou series 


The Bayou series consists of poorly drained, moder- 
ately slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy marine 
sediments. These soils are on uplands of the Gulf Coast 
Flatwoods. They are saturated to near the surface in 
winter and early spring. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Bayou soils are geographically associated with the 
Axis, Escambia, Grady, Harleston, and Johnston soils. 
Axis soils are more poorly drained and do not have the 
argillic horizons of Bayou soils. Escambia soils have 
more than 5 percent plinthite in the lower part of the Bt 
horizon and are better drained. Grady soils have clayey 
control sections. Harleston soils have dominant chroma 
of more than 3 in the upper part of the Bt horizon. 
Johnston soils are more poorly drained than Bayou soils 
and have umbric epipedons. 

Typical pedon of Bayou sandy loam, in an area of 
Bayou-Escambia association, gently undulating, is 2 1/2 
miles west of West Fowl River on Alabama Highway 188, 
2,600 feet east and 600 feet north of the SW corner of 
sec. 5,7T.8S., R. 2 W. 


A11—0 to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A12—5 to 9 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
few medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2g—9 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam; common medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) and few medium distinct very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Big—18 to 26 inches; light gray (1OYR 7/1) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) and few medium distinct pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
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friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B21tg—26 to 43 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), light brown- 
ish gray (10YR 6/2), and red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—43 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy 
clay loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and common medium distinct yellow 
(2.5Y 7/6) and red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
compact; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tg—60 to 66 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; few to common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4), and light 
reddish brown (2.5YR 6/4) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly compact; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few pockets 
of sandy loam; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to strongly acid in the 
upper part of the profile and from extremely acid to 
medium acid in the lower part of the profile. 

The A11 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 
2.5 through 4, and chroma of 0 or 1. Texture is sandy 
loam or loam. 

The A12 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 through 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Few to common fine or medium 
mottles in shades of gray, brown, or yellow are in this 
horizon in most pedons. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 

The A2g and B1g horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 
5 through 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Few to common fine 
or medium mottles in shades of gray, brown, and yellow 
are in these horizons in most pedons. Texture is sandy 
loam or loam. 

The B2tg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 4 
through 7, and chroma of 1 or 2 with mottles in shades 
of gray, brown, yellow, and red, or it is mottled in shades 
of gray, brown, yellow, and red. Colors with chroma of 2 
or less are dominant in mottled horizons. Texture of the 
upper part of the B2tg horizon is sandy loam or loam. 
Texture of the lower part is sandy clay loam or clay 
loam. Some pedons have pockets of coarse textured 
material or a few nodules of plinthite in the lower part. 


Benndale series 


The Benndale series consists of well drained, moder- 
ately permeable soils that formed in loamy marine sedi- 
ments. These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 12 percent. 
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Benndale soils are geographically associated with 
Bama, Harleston, Heidel, Malbis, Poarch, Shubuta, Suf- 
folk, Smithton, and Troup soils. Bama, Malbis, and Suf- 
folk soils have fine-loamy control sections, and in addi- 
tion, Malbis soils have more than 5 percent plinthite in 
the lower part of the Bt horizons. Harleston soils are on 
slightly lower positions than Benndale soils and have 
mottles with chroma of 2 or less within 30 inches of the 
surface. Heidel soils have Bt horizons with redder hue, 
and Poarch soils have more than 5 percent plinthite. 
Shubuta soils have clayey control sections. Smithton 
soils have dominant chroma of 2 or less. Troup soils 
have sandy epipedons more than 40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Benndale sandy loam, in an area of 
Troup-Benndate association, rolling, is 300 feet north 
and 400 feet west of the SE corner, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 
17,T.2N.,R. 1 W. 


Ai—O0 to 5 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 11 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bi—11 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—16 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin clay films on faces of some peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—40 to 52 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
loam; few medium faint olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) and 
common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able to firm; thin clay films on faces of most peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—52 to 72 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
loam; many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and many medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable to firm; thin clay films on faces of most peds; 
very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 
{ron concretions range from 0 to 7 percent. 

The Ap or A1 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value 
of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 through 3. The A2 horizon, 
where present, has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 or 6, 
and chroma of 2 through 4. Texture is sandy loam or 
loam. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 

The B21t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, 
and chroma of 4 through 8. Texture is sandy loam or 
loam. The lower B2t horizons have colors similar to 
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those of the B21t horizon and in most pedons have 
mottles in shades of brown, red, and, in places, gray. 
Texture is sandy loam, loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. Nodules of plinthite in the lower part range from 0 
to 4 percent. 

These soils differ from typical Benndale soils by 
having clay loam textures below a depth of 40 inches in 
most pedons. The available water capacity is slightly 
higher than in typical soils of this series. 


Bethera series 


The Bethera series consists of poorly drained, moder- 
ately slowly to slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey marine sediments. These soils are on nearly level 
and slightly depressional terraces of the Coastal Plain. 
These soils have a seasonal high water table near the 
surface mostiy during winter and spring. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Bethera soils are geographically associated with 
Alaga, Annemaine, \zagora, and Suffolk soils. Alaga soils 
are sandy throughout. Annemaine soils are on higher, 
convex ridges and have Bt horizons with redder hue than 
Bethera soils. Izagora and Suffolk soils are on slightly 
higher positions, are better drained, and have fine-loamy 
control sections. 

Typical pedon of Bethera loam, in an area of Izagora- 
Bethera association, gently undulating, is 500 feet west 
of the SE corner of sec. 7, and 200 feet south in sec. 
12,T.2N.,R.1€. 


Ai—0 to 4 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 6 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B1g—6 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21tg—12 to 40 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) clay loam; 
common medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thin patchy 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22tg—40 to 66 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; 
few fine faint brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and common 
medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tg—66 to 74 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; 
few fine faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and common 
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medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B24tg—74 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; 
few fine faint brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and few 
fine distinct yellowish red (SYR 5/6) mottles; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid throughout 
the profile. These soils are flooded or ponded under 
normal conditions during late winter and early spring for 
brief periods. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Big horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. In some pedons it has common mot- 
tles in shades of brown and yellow. Texture is sandy clay 
loam or clay loam. 

The B2tg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 6 
or 7, and chroma of 1 or 2 with mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, and red. Texture is sandy clay, clay loam, 
or clay. 


Bibb series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in stratified sandy and 
loamy alluvium. These soils are on flood plains of 
streams and creeks. These soils have a water table near 
the surface mostly during winter and spring. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 1 percent. 

Bibb soils are geographically associated with Dorovan, 
Johnston, Pamlico, and Smithton soils. Dorovan and 
Pamlico soils have histic epipedons. Johnston soils have 
umbric epipedons. Smithton soils have fine-loamy control 
sections. 

Typical pedon of Bibb sandy loam, in an area of Pam- 
lico-Bibb complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is along Miller 
Creek, 100 feet north and 50 feet east of the SW corner, 
NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 18, T. 5 S., A. 3 W. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam, 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy bound: 


ary. 

Cig—5 to 12 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
few strata of grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
massive; friable; many fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2g—12 to 21 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) sandy loam; common strata of light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) sand; massive; friable; few to 
common fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 
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C3g—21 to 44 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loamy sand; few strata of very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) loam and partially decomposed organic 
matter, massive; friable; few fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4g—44 to 60 inches; stratified light gray (10YR 7/1) 
sand, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam, and 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy sand; massive; 
friable; very strongly acid. 


This soil is more than 60 inches deep. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 through 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2. The A12 horizon, where pres- 
ent, has similar colors; in addition, it has value of 5 or 6 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture of the A horizon is loamy 
sand, sandy loam, or loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 
through 7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or neutral hue, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 0. Mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, and red are in some pedons. Texture of the Cg 
horizon is loamy sand, sandy loam, or loam, or the Cg 
horizon is stratified. This horizon may also have thin 
strata that have a high content of organic matter. 


Dorovan series 


The Dorovan series consists of very poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils that formed in thick accumu- 
lations of organic residues. These soils are in swamp 
flood plains and stream bottoms. These soils are saturat- 
ed to near the surface most of the year. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 1 percent. 

Dorovan soils are geographically associated with Axis, 
Bibb, Johnston, Levy, Lafitte, and Pamlico soils. Axis, 
Bibb, Johnston, and Levy soils do not have histic epipe- 
dons. Pamlico soils have histic epipedons less than 40 
inches thick. Lafitte soils have higher pH values. 

Typical pedon of Dorovan muck, in an area of Doro- 
van-Levy association, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is south of 
U.S. Highway 90 on Demotropolis Road, 200 feet east 
and 280 feet north of the SW corner, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 
14,7.558,R.2W. 


Oai—0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
muck; black (10YR 2/1) rubbed; about 20 percent 
fiber unrubbed and less than 5 percent after rubbing; 
massive; nonsticky; common live roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Oa2—8 to 50 inches; black (10YR 2/1) muck; black 
(10YR 2/1) rubbed; about 30 percent fiber unrubbed 
and less than 5 percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky; 
few live roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

0a3—50 to 80 inches; black (N 2/0) muck; black (10YR 
2/1) rubbed; about 35 percent fiber unrubbed and 
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about 8 percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky; very 
strongly acid. 


The organic material is from 51 inches to more than 
80 inches thick. The unrubbed fiber content of these 
horizons is generally less than 20 percent but ranges up 
to 40 percent. Fiber content rubbed is generally less 
than 10 percent but ranges up to 20 percent. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2; or hue is neutral, value is 2, 
and chroma is 0. 

A |IC horizon is in some pedons and has hue of 2.5Y 
or 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 1 or 2; or 
hue is neutral, value is 3, and chroma is 0. Texture is 
sand or loamy sand. 


Duckston series 


The Duckston series consists of poorly drained, very 
rapidly permeable soils that formed in thick deposits of 
sand that have been reworked by wave and wind action. 
These soils have water tables that fluctuate with the rise 
and fall of the tide. They are on Dauphin Island adjacent 
to Beaches and are subject to flooding during Gulf 
storms. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Duckston soils are geographically associated with 
Fripp and Osier soils and Psamments. Fripp soils are on 
higher positions and are excessively drained. Osier soils 
are on higher positions, do not have buried horizons, and 
are more acid. Psamments are also higher in position 
and are more stratified because of cut-and-fill and dredg- 
ing operations. 

Typical pedon of Duckston sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is on Dauphin Island, 7 miles west of the end of 
Alabama Highway 163 and 600 feet south of the north 
coastline. 


A11—0 to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sand; many pockets of faint light gray (10YR 7/2) 
sand; single grained; loose; common medium and 
fine roots; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—2 to 18 inches; white (10YR 8/2) sand; few 
medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and 
few medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; single grained; loose; few fine roots; neu- 
tral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Ab--18 to 28 inches; dark gray (N 4/0) stratified sand 
and loamy sand; some strata are white (10YR 8/2) 
and dark brown (7.5YR 3/2); massive; friable; many 
fine roots that are partly decomposed; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Cig—28 to 38 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sand; many 
medium faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
single grained; loose; common fine roots and partly 
decomposed plant residue; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 
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C2g—38 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sand; light gray 
(10YR 7/1) strata; single grained; loose; few shell 
fragments; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3g—50 to 66 inches; light gray (N 7/0) sand; few 
medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) pock- 
ets or strata; single grained; loose; few to common 
shell fragments; mildly alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from mildly alkaline to slightly acid. 
Most pedons have few to common black and brown 
sand sized minerals. 

The A1 horizons are 8 to 18 inches thick. They have 
hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, and 5Y, value that ranges from 4 
through 8, and chroma of 1 or 2. Strata or pockets of 
sand in shades of brown and gray are present in many 
pedons. 

The Ab horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or SY, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2; or hue is neutral, value is 
4, and chroma is 0. Few to many roots and pieces of 
partly decomposed plant residue are in most pedons. 
Texture is sand or loamy sand, and in many pedons it is 
stratified. 

The Cg horizons have hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or SY, value 
of 5 through 8, and chroma of 1 or 2; or hue is neutral, 
value is 7, and chroma is 0. Most pedons have strata or 
small bodies in shades of brown, gray, or white. Shell 
fragments range from none to common. 


Escambia series 


The Escambia series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils with plinthite that formed in loamy marine 
sediments. These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately stow in the lower part. These soils have a 
seasonal water table for short periods mostly during 
winter and early spring. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Escambia soils are geographically associated with 
Bayou, Harleston, Malbis, Poarch, and Smithton soils. 
Bayou and Smithton soils are more poorly drained than 
Escambia soils and have dominant chroma of 2 or less. 
Harleston soils are better drained than Escambia soils 
and have less than 5 percent plinthite. Malbis soils have 
fine-loamy control sections. Poarch soils are better 
drained and do not have mottles with chroma of 2 or 
less within 30 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 300 feet north and 400 feet east of the SW 
corner, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 26, T. 6 S., R. 4 W. 


Ai—0O to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

A38—5 to 8 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
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common very dark gray worm casts; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bi—8 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—14 to 20 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loam; few fine prominent yellowish red (SYR 5/6) 
and few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 1 
percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—20 to 32 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loam; common medium prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6), common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and few medium faint light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; thin clay films on faces of 
peds; 5 percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B23t—32 to 42 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2), 
red (2.5YR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; thin clay films on faces of 
peds; 10 percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—42 to 48 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), and red (2.5YR 5/6) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 6 percent nodules of plinthite; Strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B25t—48 to 65 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), light gray (10YR 7/1), yellowish red (SYR 5/8), 
and pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loam; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 
through 5, and chroma of 1 through 4. Texture is sandy 
loam or loam. 

The B1 horizon has hue. of 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 
through 7, and chroma of 2 through 6 with few to 
common mottles in shades of gray, yellow, brown, and 
red. In most pedons, the lower part of the B2t horizon is 
mottled in shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red. Plinth- 
ite ranges from 5 to 12 percent by volume in some part 
of the B2t horizon. Texture is sandy loam, loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 


Fripp series 


The Fripp series consists of excessively drained, rapid- 
ly permeable soils that formed in thick deposits of sand 
that have been reworked by wave and wind action. 
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These soils are on rolling to undulating dunes adjacent 
to Beaches on Dauphin Island. They are subject to flood- 
ing for brief periods by high tides during coastal storms. 
Slopes are generally short and choppy and range from 2 
to 20 percent. 

Fripp soils are geographically associated with Duck- 
ston and Osier soils. These soils are below Fripp soils, 
are more poorly drained, and have aquic moisture re- 
gimes. 

Typical pedon of Fripp sand, rolling, is on Dauphin 
Island, 5.1 miles east of the end of Alabama Highway 
163 and 2,300 feet south. 


Ai—0 to 4 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) sand; single 
grained; loose; common medium and fine roots; 
about 2 to 5 percent black sand grains; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C1—4 to 12 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sand; 
single grained; loose; common medium and fine 
roots; few pockets of dark gray and black sand; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—12 to 36 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) sand; 
few medium faint yellow (10YR 7/6) mottles; single 
grained; loose; few fine roots; about 2 to 5 percent 
of sand grains are black; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C3—36 to 60 inches; white (10YR 8/2) sand; few fine 
faint yellow (10YR 7/6) mottles; single grained; 
loose; about 5 percent of sand grains are black and 
brown; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—60 to 99 inches; white (10YR 8/2) sand; single 
grained; loose; about 5 percent of sand grains are 
black and brown; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from mildly alkaline through slightly 
acid. Black and brown sand grains range from few to 
common throughout most pedons. A few small shell 
fragments are in some pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 5Y or 10YR, value of 6 or 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is fine sand or sand. 

The C horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 7 or 8, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Many pedons contain mottles in 
hue of 10YR, value of 5 through 7, and chroma of 1 
through 6. Texture is fine sand or sand. 


Grady series 


Grady series consists of poorly drained, slowly perme- 
able soils that formed in clayey marine sediments. These 
soils are in depressions of the Coastal Plain uplands. 
Water is near or above the surface of these soils except 
during extended dry periods. Slope ranges from 0 to 1 
percent. 

Grady soils are geographically associated with Bayou, 
Malbis, Notcher, Robertsdale, and Saucier soils. Bayou 
soils have coarse-loamy control sections. Malbis, 
Notcher, Robertsdale, and Saucier soils are better 
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drained than Grady soils, have fine-loamy control sec- 
tions, and have more than 5 percent plinthite. 

Typical pedon of Grady loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is 
3 1/2 miles south of U.S. Highway 90 on Padgett Switch 
Road, 500 feet east and 20 feet south of the NW corner, 
NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 31,T7.6S, RAR. 2 W. 


A1—0 to 6 inches; black (5Y 2/1) loam; moderate fine 
granular structure; firm; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Big—6 to 12 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) loam; few fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B2itg—12 to 23 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; 
common fine prominent reddish yellow (5YR 6/8) 
and light gray (65YR 7/1) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—23 to 35 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; many 
medium prominent reddish yellow (5YR 7/8) and 
light gray (5YR 7/1) mottles; strong medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; very firm; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B23tg—35 to 66 inches; mottled light gray (5YR 7/1), 
reddish yellow (5YR 7/8), and gray (5YR 5/1) clay; 
strong medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; extremely acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid throughout 
the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 5Y, 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1; or it has neutral hue, value of 3, 
and chroma of 0. 

The A2g or B1g horizon has hue of 5Y, 2.5Y, or 10YR; 
value of 4 or 5; and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is loam or 
sandy clay loam. 

The B2itg and B22tg horizons have hue of 5Y, 2.5Y, 
or 10YR; value of 4 through 6; and chroma of 1; or 
neutral hue, value of 7, and chroma of 0. These horizons 
have mottles in shades of gray, brown, yellow, and red. 
In most pedons the B23tg horizon is mottled in shades 
of gray, brown, yellow, and red. Texture is clay or sandy 
clay. 


Harleston series 


The Harleston series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediments. These soils are on Coastal 
Plain terraces and low uplands. These soils have a water 
table about 2 to 3 feet below the surface during winter 
and spring. Slope ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 
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Harleston soils are geographically associated with 
Alaga, Bayou, Benndale, Escambia, Izagora, Pactolus, 
Smithton, Suffolk, and Susquehanna soils. Alaga and 
Pactolus soils have sandy control sections. Bayou and 
Smithton soils are poorly drained and have dominant 
chroma of 2 or less. Benndale soils are well drained and 
do not have mottles with chroma of 2 or less within 30 
inches of the surface. Escambia soils have more than 5 
percent plinthite in some parts of the Bt horizons. Iza- 
gora and Suffolk soils have fine-loamy contro! sections. 
Susquehanna soils have more than 35 percent clay in 
their control sections. 

Typical pedon of Harleston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 650 feet north and 1,500 feet east of the SE 
corner of sec. 7 in sec. 36, T.5 S., R. 1 W. 


Ai—O0 to 3 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—10 to 22 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy loam; few fine faint yellow (2.5Y 7/6) and light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—22 to 35 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
loam; common fine distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—35 to 46 inches; mottled light gray (N 7/0), olive 
yellow (2.5Y 6/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—46 to 72 inches; mottled gray (N 5/0), olive yellow 
(2.5Y 6/8), and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; slightly compact; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. The A2 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 
10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 2.5Y or 
10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture is sandy 
loam or loam. 

The B2it and B22t horizons have hue of 2.5Y or 
10YR, value of 5 through 7, and chroma of 4 through 8 
with few to common mottles in shades of gray, yellow, or 
brown. Mottles with chroma of 2 or less are within 20 
inches of the surface. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 
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The B23t and B24t horizons are mottled in shades of 
gray, yellow, brown, and red, or they have a matrix color 
in hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 4 or 6 
with mottles. Texture is sandy loam, loam, or sandy clay 
loam. 


Heidel series 


The Heidel series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loamy marine sediments. 
These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 12 percent. 

Heidel soils are geographically associated with Bama, 
Benndale, Lucedale, Shubuta, and Troup soils. Bama 
and Lucedale soils have fine-loamy control sections. 
Benndale soils have Bt horizons with yellower hues than 
Heidel soils. Shubuta soils have clayey control sections. 
Troup soils have sandy epipedons more than 40 inches 
thick. 

Typical pedon of Heidel sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 400 feet east and 150 feet south of the NW 
corner, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 9, T. 5 S., R. 3 W. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B1i—7 to 13 inches; reddish brown (5YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; few pockets of dark grayish brown sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—13 to 33 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; most sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—33 to 68 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
most sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—-68 to 92 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid except for the surface 
layer in limed areas. 

The A1 or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 
through 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. The A2 horizon, where 
present, has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 3 through 6. Texture of the A horizon is loamy sand or 
sandy loam. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or SYR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 through 8. Texture is 
sandy loam or loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR, 2.5YR, or 10R, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture ranges from 
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sandy loam in the upper part of the horizon to loam or 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. 


Izagora series 


The Izagora series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy marine sediments. These soils 
are on terraces of the Coastal Plain. They are moderate- 
ly permeable in the upper part of the subsoil and slowly 
permeable in the lower part. These soils have a water 
table 2 to 3 feet below the surface mostly during winter. 
Slope is dominantly less than 2 percent but ranges up to 
5 percent. 

Izagora soils are geographically associated with Alaga, 
Annemaine, Bethera, and Harleston soils. Alaga soils 
have sandy control sections. Annemaine and Bethera 
soils have clayey control sections. Harleston soils have 
coarse-loamy control sections. 

Typical pedon of Izagora sandy loam, in an area of 
izagora-Bethera association, gently undulating, 400 feet 
west and 200 feet north of the SE corner of sec. 7, T. 2 
N., R. 1. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B1i—8 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—14 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
loam; few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—20 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
and few fine faint light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—28 to 42 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
clay loam; common medium faint light gray (10YR 
7/2) and red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B24t—42 to 54 inches; mottled olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6), 
light gray (10YR 6/1), yellowish red (SYR 5/6), and 
red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B25t—54 to 70 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 6/1), 
gray (5YR 5/1), pale red (10R 6/4), and strong 
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brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B3g—70 to 80 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; few fine faint brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and common medium 
distinct red (10R 4/6) mottles; weak coarse suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; few pockets of friable 
sandy clay loam; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 
through 5, and chroma of 2 through 4. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 4 or 6. It is sandy loam or loam. 

The upper part of the B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 through 8 with 
mottles in shades of red, gray, brown, and yellow. The 
lower part has similar colors or is mottled in shades of 
gray, red, brown, or yellow. In most pedons, gray colors 
increase with depth. Texture is loam or clay loam in the 
upper part and clay loam or clay in the lower part. 

The B3g horizon has colors and textures similar to 
those of the lower part of the B2t horizon. 


Johnston series 


The Johnston series consists of very poorly drained, 
moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed in sandy 
and loamy sediments. These soils are along streams and 
on flat areas in the Gulf Coast Flatwoods. Water is near 
or above the surface for most of the year. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 1 percent. 

Johnston soils are geographically associated with Axis, 
Bayou, Bibb, Dorovan, Osier, Pamlico, and Smithton 
soils. Axis soils have thinner dark colored surface layers 
than Johnston soils and are flooded by tide waters. 
Bayou, Bibb, Osier, and Smithton soils do not have 
umbric epipedons. in addition, Bayou and Smithton soils 
have argillic horizons. Dorovan and Pamlico soils have 
histic epipedons. 

Typical pedon of Johnston mucky loam in an area of 
Johnston-Pamlico association, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is 
east of U.S. Highway 90, 500 feet east and 150 feet 
north of the SW corner, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 11, T.5 S., R. 
2W. 


A11—0 to 6 inches; black (10YR 2/1) mucky loam; mas- 
sive; friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy bound- 


ary. 

A12—6 to 36 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) mucky 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

AC—36 to 46 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) and gray 
(10YR 5/1) loamy sand; single grained; loose; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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Cg—46 to 72 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


This soil is more than 60 inches deep. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The A1 horizon is 24 to 48 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5Y or 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1; or it has 
neutral hue, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 0. Texture is 
mucky loam or mucky fine sandy loam. It contains 8 to 
20 percent organic matter. 

The AC horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is loamy fine sand or loamy 
sand. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 through 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is sand, loamy sand, or 
light sandy clay loam. The Cg horizon is stratified with 
these textures in some pedons. 


Lafitte series 


The Lafitte series consists of very poorly drained, 
moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed in thick 
accumulations of herbaceous plant remains. These 
nearly level soils are in tidal marsh areas of the Gulf 
Coast Flatwoods at the mouths of streams and rivers. 
They are subject to inundation with brackish water at 
high tide. Slope is less than 1 percent. 

Lafitte soils are geographically associated with Axis 
soils. Axis soils do not have histic epipedons. 

Typical pedon of Lafitte muck, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
is 1,000 feet south and 900 feet west of the mouth of 
Alligator Bayou in sec. 1, T.5 S., R. 1 W. 


Oe—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
muck; massive; slightly fluid; about 70 percent fiber 
before rubbing, about 20 percent after rubbing; 
about 20 percent mineral content; common live 
roots; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Oa1—7 to 45 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) muck; 
massive; slightly fluid; about 70 percent fiber before 
rubbing, about 12 percent after rubbing; about 20 
percent mineral content; mildly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Oa2—45 to 63 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
muck; massive; semifluid; about 50 percent fiber 
before rubbing, about 10 percent after rubbing; 
about 15 percent mineral content; mildly alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

\!\Cq—63 to 73 inches; very dark gray (5Y 3/1) silty clay; 
massive; semifiuid; about 15 percent fiber before 
rubbing, less than 5 percent after rubbing; moderate- 
ly alkaline. 


Thickness of the organic material exceeds 51 inches. 
Reaction ranges from mildly alkaline to slightly acid in 
the surface tier and from mildly alkaline to neutral in the 
subsurface and bottom tiers in its natural state. When 
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the soil is air-dried, the reaction drops to extremely acid 
(pH 3.5-4.5) throughout. 

The Oe horizon, where present, is less than 8 inches 
thick in most pedons. It has hue of 5Y, 2.5Y, or 10YR, 
value of 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is muck or 
mucky foam. The fiber content ranges from 15 to 45 
percent after rubbing. Mineral content ranges from 0 to 
about 30 percent. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Fiber content after rubbing ranges 
from less than 5 percent up to about 15 percent. Mineral 
content ranges from 0 to about 20 percent. 

The tICg horizon has hue of 5Y or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture ranges from silty clay to 
silt loam. Fiber content after rubbing is less than 5 per- 
cent. 


Levy series 


The Levy series consists of very poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvial sediments. 
These soils are in swamps and on first bottoms along 
the Mobile and Tensaw Rivers. Water is near or above 
the surface of these soils for most of the year. Slope is 
less than 1 percent. 

Levy soils are geographically associated with Dorovan 
soils, which have histic epipedons. 

Typical pedon of Levy silty clay loam in an area of 
Dorovan-Levy association, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is 500 
feet east and 1,800 feet south of the NW corner of sec. 
33, T. 1.N., R. 1 E. 


A1—O to 6 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam, many 
fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; mas- 
sive; can be squeezed between fingers with difficul- 
ty, leaves large residue; estimated 7 value of 0.9; 
many fine roots, few medium roots; 30 percent 
partly decayed stems, roots, and leaves; strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cig—6 to 14 inches; gray (N 5/0) clay; few medium 
distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; 
can be squeezed between fingers with difficulty, 
leaves large residue; estimated 7 value of 0.8; many 
fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2g—14 to 27 inches; gray (N 5/0) clay; common 
medium distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
massive; can be squeezed between fingers with dif- 
ficulty, leaves large residue; estimated n value of 
0.8; common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C3g—27 to 45 inches; gray (N 5/0) clay; massive; can 
be squeezed easily between fingers, leaves small 
residue; estimated n value of 0.7; common fine 
roots; few wood fragments; extremely acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 
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C4g—45 to 75 inches; gray (N 5/0) clay; massive; can 
be squeezed easily between fingers, leaves small 
residue; estimated n value of 0.4; few wood frag- 
ments; very strongly acid. 


This soil is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction ranges 
from strongly acid to extremely acid. It has fragments of 
wood, roots, leaves, and logs throughout the profile 
below about 20 inches. The 7 value ranges from 0.7 to 
1.0 in all mineral horizons above a depth of 40 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 5Y, 2.5Y, or 10YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2; or the hue is neutral, value 
is 5, and chroma is 0. Most pedons have mottles in 
shades of brown or yellow in the upper part of this 
horizon. Texture is silty clay or clay. In some pedons, 
below depths of about 42 inches, this horizon is stratified 
with sandy, loamy, or clayey materials or has organic 
layers. 


Lucedale series 


The Lucedale series consists of well drained, moder- 
ately permeable soils that formed in loamy marine sedi- 
ments. These soils are on nearly level Coastal Plain 
uplands. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Lucedale soils are geographically associated with 
Bama and Heidel soils. Bama soils have moist color 
values of 4 or more throughout. Heidel soils have 
coarse-loamy control sections. 

Typical pedon of Lucedale sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 1,100 feet north and 50 feet east of the SW 
corner of sec. 21, T.4S.,R.3 W. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; slightly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 16 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—-16 to 50 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—50 to 80 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
slightly acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 3, 
and chroma of 2 through 4. 
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The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR, 2.5YR, or 10R, value 
of 3, and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture is loam, sandy clay 
loam, or clay loam. 


Malbis series 


The Malbis series consists of moderately well drained 
soils with plinthite that formed in loamy marine sedi- 
ments. These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands. These 
soils are moderately permeable in the upper part of the 
subsoil and moderately slowly permeable in the lower 
part. They have a water table 2 1/2 to 4 feet below the 
surface mostly during winter. Slope ranges from 0 to 5 
percent. 

Malbis soils are geographically associated with Bama, 
Benndale, Escambia, Grady, Notcher, Poarch, and Sau- 
cier soils. Bama soils have subsoils with redder hue than 
Malbis soils and have less than 5 percent piinthite. 
Benndale, Escambia, and Poarch soils have coarse- 
loamy control sections. Grady soils are poorly drained 
and have clayey control sections. Notcher soils have 
more than 5 percent iron concretions throughout the 
profile. Saucier soils have more than 5 percent iron con- 
cretions and have mottles with chroma of 2 or less 
within 30 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Malbis sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 2 miles west of entrance to Bates Field on 
Airport Boulevard, 500 feet south and 350 feet east of 
the NW corner, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 27, T. 4 S., R. 3 W. 


A1—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 7 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—7 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 2 
percent iron concretions; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—22 to 46 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 3 percent iron concretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—46 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
loam; common medium and distinct mottles in 
shades of brown and red; moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; 10 to 12 percent 
slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; 3 percent iron 
concretions; very strongly acid; gradual wavy bound- 


ary. 
B24t—60 to 72 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), red (2.5YR 4/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and light gray (5Y 7/2) sandy clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 12 to 
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20 percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 
Iron concretions range from 0 to § percent throughout 
the profile. Depth to plinthite ranges from 24 to 48 
inches. Plinthite ranges from 5 to 15 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, 
and chroma of 2 through 4. 

The upper part of the B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. The lower 
part has similar colors and is mottled in shades of gray, 
yellow, brown, and red. Texture is loam, sandy clay 
loam, or clay loam. 


Notcher series 


The Notcher series consists of moderately well 
drained soils with iron concretions and plinthite. These 
soils formed in loamy marine sediments on Coastal Plain 
uplands. These soils are moderately permeable to a 
depth of 44 inches and moderately slowly permeable 
below. They have a seasonal high water table about 3 to 
4 feet below the surface mostly during winter and spring. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

Notcher soils are geographically associated with 
Bama, Benndale, Grady, Malbis, Robertsdale, and Sau- 
cier soils. Bama soils have subsoils with redder hue than 
Notcher soils and have less than 5 percent plinthite. 
Benndale soils have coarse-loamy control sections. 
Grady soils are poorly drained and have clayey control 
sections. Malbis soils have fess than 5 percent iron con- 
cretions. Robertsdale and Saucier soils have mottles 
with chroma of 2 or less within 30 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Notcher sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 1 1/2 miles north of Irvington, 400 feet east 
and 75 feet north of the SW corner, SE1/4SW1/4 sec. 
12,7.68,R.3W. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; few iron 
concretions; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21tcn—7 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
foam: weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 25 percent small iron concretions; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22tcn—16 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 12 percent small iron concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tcn--28 to 44 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
loam; few fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; 
weak medium subangular and angular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; 10 percent small iron concretions; 1 to 
3 percent nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 
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B24tcn—44 to 57 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), yellow (2.5Y 7/6), red (2.5YR 4/8), and light 
gray (2.5Y 7/2) clay loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; 5 percent small iron concre- 
tions; 12 to 15 percent slightly brittle nodules of 
plinthite; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B25t—57 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish red (SYR 4/8), 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), and light gray (2.5Y 7/2) clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular and angular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 10 percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B26t—70 to 76 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 5/8), pale 
yellow (2.5Y 7/4), light gray (5Y 7/2), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay loam; moderate coarse su- 
bangular and angular blocky structure; friable to firm; 
very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 
Depth to horizons with 5 to 30 percent plinthite ranges 
from 26 to 55 inches. Iron concetions make up from 5 to 
25 percent by volume of horizons without plinthite. In 
horizons with plinthite, iron concretions range from 0 to 5 
percent. Pockets may contain up to 45 percent iron con- 
cretions. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 
through 5, and chroma of 2 through 6. Texture is sandy 
loam or loam. 

The Bicn horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is loam 
or sandy clay loam. 

The upper part of the B2t horizon has hue of 10YR 
through 2.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. 
The lower part of the B2t horizon has similar colors with 
mottles in shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red, or it is 
mottled in shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red. Tex- 
ture is sandy clay loam, loam, or clay loam. 


Osier series 


The Osier series consists of poorly drained, rapidly 
permeable soils that formed in sandy marine sediments. 
These soils are on nearly level flood plains and low 
uplands of the Coastal Plain and Gulf Coast Flatwoods. 
These soils have water near the surface mostly during 
winter and spring months. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Osier soils are geographically associated with Duck- 
ston, Fripp, Johnston, Pactolus, and Smithton soils. 
Duckston soils are on lower positions, have buried hori- 
zons, and are not as acid as Osier soils. Fripp soils are 
excessively drained. Johnston soils have umbric epipe- 
dons. Pactolus soils are on slightly higher positions and 
are better drained. Smithton soils have coarse-loamy 
control sections. 
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Typical pedon of Osier loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 0.4 mile south of the intersection of Interstate 
10 and U.S. Highway 90, 150 feet east and 400 feet 
south of the NW corner, SE1/4SW1/4 sec. 26, T. 5 S., 
R.2W. 


A1i—0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cig—6 to 16 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy 
sand; few pockets of very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; loose; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2g—16 to 30 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loamy sand; common medium faint dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) and few fine faint pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles; single grained; loose; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3g—30 to 43 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loamy sand; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and common 
medium faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C4g—43 to 51 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sand; few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; single grained; loose; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C5g—51 to 66 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 4 
through 7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or hue is neutral, value 
is 7, and chroma is 0. It has few to common mottles in 
shades of gray, yellow, and brown. Texture is loamy 
sand or loamy fine sand in the upper part and sand or 
fine sand in the lower part. 


Pactolus series 


The Pactolus series consists of moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained, rapidly permeable 
soils that formed in sandy marine sediments. These soils 
are on uplands of the Coastal Plain and Gulf Coast 
Flatwoods. They have a water table about 1 1/2 to 2 
1/2 feet below the surface mostly during winter. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Pactolus soils are geographically associated with Har- 
leston, Osier, Smithton, and Troup soils. Harleston and 
Smithton soils have coarse-loamy control sections. Osier 
soils are poorly drained and have dominant chroma of 2 
or less throughout. Troup soils have sandy epipedons 
more than 40 inches thick and have argillic horizons. 
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Typical pedon of Pactolus loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is 175 feet south and 500 feet east of the NW 
corner, NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 17, T.6 S., R. 4 W. 


A1—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Ci—3 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loamy sand; single grained; very friable; very strong- 
ly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—10 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; very friable; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C3-—15 to 39 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; few fine faint light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles in 
the lower part; single grained; very friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—39 to 51 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles; single grained; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C5—51 to 70 inches; light gray (1OYR 7/1) sand; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), pale brown (10YR 
6/3), and pale yellow (2.5Y 8/4) mottles; single 
grained; friable; very strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2; or hue is neutral, value is 4, and 
chroma is 0. 

The upper C horizons have hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, 
value of 5 through 7, and chroma of 4 through 8. Mottles 
in shades of gray are below a depth of 20 inches. The 
lower C horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 7, and 
chroma of 1. In most pedons the C horizons are mottled 
in shades of brown and yellow. Texture is sand or loamy 
sand. 


Pamlico series 


The Pamlico series consists of very poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in organic resi- 
dues overlying sandy sediments. These soils are along 
streams and on level surfaces of the Gulf Coast 
Flatwoods and Coastal Plain. They have water near or 
above the surface for extended periods. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 1 percent. 

Pamlico soils are geographically associated with Axis, 
Bibb, Dorovan, and Johnston soils. Axis, Bibb, and John- 
ston soils do not have histic epipedons. Dorovan soils 
have histic epipedons more than 51 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Pamlico muck, in an area of Pamlico- 
Bibb complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is 0.8 mile west of 
Union Church, 600 feet north and 550 feet east of the 
SW corner, SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 26, T. 5 S., R. 4 W. 
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Oai—0 to 5 inches; black (N 2/0) muck; many live 
roots; about 30 percent fiber unrubbed; 15 percent 
fiber after rubbing, massive; friable; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Oa2—5 to 22 inches; black (N 2/0) muck; 30 percent 
fiber unrubbed; 5 percent rubbed; massive; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Oa3—22 to 30 inches; black (N 2/0) muck; 30 percent 
fiber unrubbed; 10 percent rubbed; massive; friable; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Oa4—30 to 38 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
muck; 30 percent fiber unrubbed; less than 5 per- 
cent rubbed; massive; friable; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

IIC1g—38 to 45 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sand; few pock- 
ets of very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; single 
grained; loose; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

IIC2g—45 to 66 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


The organic material is 16 to 40 inches thick. Typically, 
the fiber content of these horizons is less than 40 per- 
cent unrubbed and less than 10 percent rubbed, but 
ranges up to 15 percent rubbed. Reaction is very strong- 
ly acid or extremely acid throughout the profile. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2; or the hue is neutral, value is 
2, and chroma is 0. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or the hue is neutral, value is 5 
or 6, and chroma is 0. Texture is sand, loamy sand, or 
loamy fine sand. 


Poarch series 


The Poarch series consists of well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils with plinthite. These soils formed 
in loamy marine sediments on the Coastal Plain uplands. 
They are moderately permeable in the upper part of the 
subsoil and moderately slowly permeable in the lower 
part. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Poarch soils are geographically associated with Benn- 
dale, Escambia, and Malbis soils. Benndale soils have 
less than 5 percent plinthite. Escambia soils are some- 
what poorly drained and have mottles with chroma of 2 
or less within 30 inches of the surface. Malbis soils have 
fine-loamy control sections. 

Typical pedon of Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is three-fourths of a mile east of Padgett Switch 
Road on Half Mile Road, 350 feet south and 100 feet 
east of the NW corner, NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 29, T. 6 S., R. 
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Ap—0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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A2—6 to 11 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—11 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—31 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
loam; few medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—36 to 48 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), common 
medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6), and few fine 
faint light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of some peds; 6 to 8 percent slightly 
brittle nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B24t—48 to 58 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), light gray (10YR 7/2), red (2.5YR 4/6), light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), and reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/6) sandy clay loam; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; 8 to 10 percent slightly brittle 
nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B25t—58 to 66 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4), red (2.5YR 4/6), and light red (2.5YR 
6/6) sandy clay loam; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; friable; less than 5 percent slightly 
brittle nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 
Depth to horizons with more than § percent plinthite 
ranges from 30 to 48 inches. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 
through 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. The A2 horizon has 
hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 6, and chroma 3 or 4. 
Texture is loam or sandy loam. 

The B2it and B22t horizons have hue of 2.5Y or 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 through 8. The 
lower Bt horizons are mottled in shades of gray, yellow, 
brown, and red or have matrix colors with hue of 10YR, 
value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6 or 8 with mottles. 
Texture of the B2t horizon is loam or sandy clay loam. In 
some pedons the lower B2t horizons are slightly brittle 
and compact. 


Robertsdale series 


The Robertsdale series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils with plinthite that formed in loamy marine 
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sediments. These soils are on slightly depressional 
Coastal Plain uplands. Permeability is slow in layers with 
plinthite. They have a water table near the surface in 
winter and early spring. Slope ranges from 0 to 1 per- 
cent. 

Robertsdale soils are geographically associated with 
Grady, Notcher, and Saucier soils. Grady soils have 
clayey control sections and are poorly drained. Notcher 
and Saucier soils are moderately well drained and have 
mottles with chroma 2 or less at a depth of more than 
20 inches. 

Typical pedon of Robertsdale loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, is 500 feet east and 150 feet south of the NW 
corner, NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 34, T.5S.,R.3 W. 


Ai—O0 to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; about 5 percent 
iron concretions; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bicn—5 to 10 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 6 
percent iron concretions; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21tcn—10 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4) loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and few fine distinct light gray (10YR 7/2) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds and 
concretions; about 8 percent iron concretions; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22tcn—18 to 29 inches; mottled light gray (2.5Y 7/2), 
light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; about 
20 percent iron concretions coated with thin clay 
films; about 10 percent slightly brittle nodules of 
plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tcn—29 to 48 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loam; 
many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) and 
yellowish red (SYR 4/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; 12 to 15 percent 
iron concretions coated with thin clay films; 10 to 12 
percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24tcn—48 to 60 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), light 
gray (10YR 7/2), light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 per- 
cent iron concretions; 15 percent slightly brittle nod- 
ules of plinthite; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. Iron concretions 
range from 4 to 12 percent in the A horizon and from 5 
to 20 percent in the B horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 
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The Bicn horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4. Texture is loam or sandy clay 
loam. 

The B21tcn horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 3 through 6 and in some pedons 
has mottles in shades of gray and brown. The lower 
B2tcn horizons are mottled in shades of gray, yellow, 
brown, and red, or they have a matrix color of gray with 
mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and red. The B2tcn 
horizon has 5 to 15 percent plinthite in some parts. 
Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 


Saucier series 


The Saucier series consists of moderately well drained 
soils with plinthite. These soils formed in loamy marine 
sediments on the Coastal Plain uplands. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and slow in the 
layers with plinthite. These soils have a water table 2 
1/2 to 4 feet below the surface during winter. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Saucier soils are geographically associated with Grady, 
Malbis, Notcher, and Robertsdale soils. Grady soils have 
clayey control sections and are poorly drained. Malbis 
and Notcher soils do not have moitles with chroma of 2 
or less within 30 inches of the surface. Robertsdale soils 
are more poorly drained and have mottles with chroma 
of 2 or less within 20 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Saucier sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is south of Irvington, 600 feet south and 475 feet 
west of the NE corner, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 36, T. 6 S., R. 
3 W. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; 2 to 5 per- 
cent iron concretions; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bi—5 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 5 percent iron concretions; strongly acid; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

B21t—10 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds and 
concretions; 6 to 8 percent iron concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—24 to 30 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and few fine faint light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
moitles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds and 
concretions; 10 to 15 percent iron concretions; 3 to 
6 percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—30 to 42 inches; mottled light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), light gray 
(10YR 7/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and red 
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(2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; slightly firm in piace; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds and concretions; 
15 percent iron concretions; 8 to 12 percent slightly 
brittle nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B24t—42 to 61 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), light gray (10YR 7/2), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), vellowish red (5YR 4/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) 
sandy clay loam; moderate coarse subangular struc- 
ture parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
firm in place; 8 to 10 percent iron concretions; 15 to 
20 percent slightly brittle nodules of plinthite; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B25t—61 to 72 inches; coarsely mottled red (10R 4/8), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), light gray (10YR 7/1), 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
strong coarse subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
gray areas in polygonal cracks are friable; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. Depth to horizons 
with more than 5 percent plinthite ranges from 20 to 37 
inches. Iron concretions range from 5 to 15 percent, but 
concretions are as much as 50 percent in pockets. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 

The B21t and B22t horizons have hue of 10YR or 
2'5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 or 6 with mottles 
in shades of brown or gray in the lower part. Texture is 
loam. The B23t and underlying horizons are mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, red, and gray. Areas of gray 
form polygonal patterns in some pedons. Plinthite ranges 
from 5 to 20 percent. Texture ranges from sandy loam or 
loam in the polygonal cracks to sandy clay loam or clay 
loam in the mass. 


Shubuta series 


The Shubuta series consists of well drained, moder- 
ately slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey marine 
sediments. These soils are on the Coastal Plain uplands. 
Slope ranges from 2 to 5 percent. 

Shubuta soils are geographically associated with 
Benndale, Heidel, Smithton, and Troup soils. Benndale, 
Heidel, and Smithton soils have coarse-loamy control 
sections. Troup soils have sandy epipedons more than 
40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Shubuta sandy loam, in an area of 
Shubuta-Troup association, rolling, is 300 feet north and 
575 east of the SW corner, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 8, T. 2 
S., R. 2 W. 
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A1—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; medium acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; few 
wormeasts; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—6 to 14 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradu- 
al wavy boundary. 

B22t—14 to 20 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) and pale brown (10YR 6/3), and few 
fine prominent light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B23t—20 to 44 inches; mottled yellowish red (SYR 5/6), 
pale brown (10YR 6/3), and light gray (10YR 7/2) 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; thin clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—44 to 82 inches; mottled light gray (1OYR 7/1), 
red (2.5YR 5/6), yellow (10YR 7/6), and light yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 6/4) clay loam; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. Some 
pedons have up to 5 percent iron concretions in the 
upper part of the profile. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 1 through 3. The A2 horizon has hue 
of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 3 through 
6. 

The upper part of the B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, 
7.5YR, or 5YR, value of 4 through 6, and chroma of 6 or 
8. Few to common fine or medium gray, yellow, brown, 
and red mottles are in most pedons. The lower part of 
the B2t horizon has colors like those in the upper part, 
or it is mottled in shades of gray, yellow, brown, or red. 
In most pedons, the gray colors increase with depth. 
Texture is clay loam, clay, or silty clay. 

These soils differ from typical Shubuta soils by having 
gray mottles near the top of the argillic horizon in most 
pedons. The gray mottles are believed to be inherent 
and not caused by weiness. 


Smithton series 


The Smithton series consists of poorly drained, moder- 
ately slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy marine 
sediments. These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands and 
stream terraces. They have a water table near the sur- 
face during winter and spring. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 
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Smithton soils are geographically associated with 
Alaga, Benndale, Bibb, Escambia, Harleston, Johnston, 
Osier, Pactolus, Shubuta, Suffolk, and Susquehanna 
soils. Alaga, Osier, and Pactolus soils are sandy through- 
out. Benndale, Escambia, Harleston, and Suffolk soils 
are better drained than Smithton soils. In addition, Es- 
cambia soils have more than 5 percent plinthite. Bibb 
soils do not have argillic horizons. Johnston soils have 
umbric epipedons. Shubuta and Susquehanna soils have 
more than 35 percent clay in their control sections. 

Typical pedon of Smithton sandy loam, in an area of 
Smithton-Benndale association, undulating, is north of 
the Mount Vernon-Citronelle Highway, 700 feet east and 
20 feet south of the NW corner, SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 21, 
T.2N.,R.2 W. 


A1—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; common dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
root stains; weak fine granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2g—7 to 17 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct brown (7.5YR 5/4) and 
few medium faint brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Big—17 to 26 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
common medium faint pale brown (10YR_ 6/3), 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin patchy clay films along root channels; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21tg—26 to 47 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) loam; few 
medium distinct pale olive (5Y 6/4), and many 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
few pockets of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clean 
sand grains; weak coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture parting to weak medium subangular blocky; fri- 
able; thin patchy clay films along root channels and 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22tg—47 to 72 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) and gray 
(10YR 5/1) silt loam; few fine distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6), few fine faint yellowish brown, and 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; few pockets of clean sand grains; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 
through 5, and chroma of 1 or 2; or hue is neutral, value 
is 3, and chroma is 0. Texture of the A horizon is sandy 
loam or foam. 
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The Btg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 
through 7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or hue is neutral, value 
is 5 through 7, and chroma is 0. The Btg horizon has 
mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and red. Texture of 
the Btg horizon is fine sandy loam or loam in the upper 
part and includes silt loam in the lower part. 

These soils differ from the typical Smithton soils by 
having silt loam textures below a depth of 40 inches in 
most pedons. 


Suffolk series 


The Suffolk series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvial and marine 
sediments. These soils are on the Coastal Plain terraces 
and low uplands. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Suffolk soils are geographically associated with Benn- 
dale, Bethera, Harleston, and Smithton soils. Benndale 
soils have coarse-loamy control sections. Bethera soils 
are poorly drained and have clayey control sections. 
Harleston soils have mottles with chroma of 2 or less 
within 30 inches of the surface. Smithton soils have 
coarse-loamy control sections and are poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Suffolk sandy loam, in an area of 
Suffolk-Smithton association, gently undulating, is near 
the confluence of Puppy Creek and the Escatawpa 
River, 550 feet south and 100 feet east of the NW 
corner, NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 37, T. 1 S., R. 4 W. 


A1i—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B1—11 to 16 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—16 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—42 to 48 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; few medium distinct reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C—48 to 66 inches; yellow (2.5Y 8/6) and white (10YR 
8/2) sand; single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 60 inches. Reac- 
tion is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. The A2 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4. Texture of the A 
horizon is mainly sandy loam but ranges to loamy sand. 
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The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR, 
value of 6, and chroma of 6. Texture is sandy loam or 
loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, or 
clay loam. 

The B3 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4 through 8; or it is mottled in shades of 
yellow and brown. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 through 8, 
and chroma of 2 through 8. Texture is loamy sand or 
sand. Some pedons have pockets of sandy loam. 


Susquehanna series 


The Susquehanna series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey marine sediments. These soils are on the Coastal 
Plain uplands. Slope ranges from 2 to 8 percent. 

Susquehanna soils are geographically associated with 
Harleston, Smithton, and Troup soils. Harleston and 
Smithton soils have coarse-loamy control sections. In 
addition, Smithton soils are poorly drained. Troup soils 
have sandy epipedons more than 40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Susquehanna loam, in an area of 
Susquehanna-Harleston association, moderately undulat- 
ing, is west of Wilmer on U.S. Highway 98, 150 feet east 
and 200 feet north of the SW corner, NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 
20,7.2S.,R.4W. 


A1—0 to 3 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam; few medium 
faint gray (10YR 5/1) mottles,; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21t-—9 to 13 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) silty clay; 
common medium distinct light gray (10YR 7/1) and 
few fine distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; firm; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—13 to 16 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
red (2.5YR 4/6), and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B23t—16 to 30 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silty clay; 
common to many medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/6) and few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—30 to 66 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) silty clay; 
common medium prominent red (10R 4/6) and few 
to common medium prominent light red (2.5YR 6/6) 
mottles; moderate coarse subangular blocky struc- 
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ture parting to moderate fine and medium subangu- 
lar blocky; firm; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. The A2 horizon has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is 
sandy loam or loam. 

The B21t horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR, 
value of 5, and chroma of 6. Texture is clay loam, silty 
clay, or clay. Most pedons have few to common mottles 
in shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red. The B22t and 
underlying horizons have hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, 
value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, with mottles in 
shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red; or they are 
mottled in shades of gray, yellow, brown, or red. Texture 
is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

These soils differ from typical Susquehanna soils by 
having mixed mineralogy. Dominant clay mineral is kao- 
linite with about 35 percent montmorillonite. 


Troup series 


The Troup series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in sandy and loamy marine 
sediments. These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 17 percent. 

Troup soils are geographically associated with Bama, 
Benndale, Heidel, Pactolus, Shubuta, and Susquehanna 
soils. Bama, Benndale, and Heidel soils do not have 
thick sandy epipedons. Pactolus soils are more poorly 
drained than Troup soils and are sandy throughout. Shu- 
buta and Susquehanna soils have more than 35 percent 
clay in their control sections. 

Typical pedon of Troup loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, is 3/4 mile south of Cottage Hill Road on Schil- 
linger Road, 20 feet north and 600 feet west of the SE 
corner, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 7, T.5 S., R. 2 W. 


Ai—O to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A21—4 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

A22—15 to 44 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
loamy sand; few pockets of very pale brown (10YR 
7/3) clean sand grains; single grained; loose; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

A23—44 to 69 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) loamy 
sand; few to common very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
clean sand grains; single grained; loose; very strong- 
ly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B2t—69 to 86 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
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sand grains are coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 80 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The A horizon is 41 to 72 inches thick. The A1 horizon 
has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 2 
or 3. The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR through 5YR, 
value of 4 through 6, and chroma of 3 through 8. Texture 
of the A horizon is loamy sand or loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR through 2.5YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 
1965. Readers interested in further details about the 
system should refer to ‘Soil taxonomy” (733). 

The system of classification has six categories. Begin- 
ning with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. In 
this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected 
for the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or 
of factors that affect soil genesis. In table 19, the soils of 
the survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used ‘to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of 
dominant soil-forming processes that have taken place. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/ An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning moist, plus uff, 
from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; 
soil moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. 
Each great group is identified by the name of a suborder 
and a prefix that suggests something about the proper- 
ties of the soil. An example is Hapludults (Hap/, meaning 
simple horizons, plus udu/t, the suborder of Ultisols that 
has a udic moisture regime). 
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SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other 
orders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective 7ypic identities the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Hapludults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of similar physical and chemical properties that 
affect management. Among the properties considered in 
horizons of major biological activity below plow depth are 
particle-size distribution, mineral content, temperature 
regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, consis- 
tence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and permanent 
cracks. A family name consists of the name of a sub- 
group and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are the 
class names for the soil properties used as family ditfer- 
entiae. An example is fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic 
Hapludults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, consis- 
tence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Formation of the soils 


This section describes the principal factors of soil for- 
mation and briefly discusses how these factors have 
affected the soils of Mobile County. 

Soil is formed by the interaction of parent material, 
climate, flora and fauna, relief, and time. The dominance 
of any one of these factors varies from one location to 
another. These factors are interrelated, and the effect of 
any one of the soil forming factors is influenced to some 
degree by all of the others. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass of material 
in which a soil forms. It is a major influence on the 
chemical and mineral composition of the soil. Most of 
the soils in Mobile County formed in parent materials 
consisting of marine sediments. 

Soils on uplands formed in place from marine sedi- 
ments and include such soils as the Bama, Benndale, 
Malbis, Notcher, and Troup soils. Soils developed from 
water-transported materials are along most of the larger 
streams in the county. These include the soils developed 
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on stream terraces and in first bottoms on the flood 
plains. Soils developed on stream terraces include the 
Annemaine, Bethera, Izagora, and Suffolk soils, which 
have been in place for a long period and have devel- 
oped distinct horizons. Soils of the first bottom are re- 
ceiving new soil materials and have only a weakly devel- 
oped profile. Bibb and Johnston are examples of these 
soils. 

The geologic formations exposed in Mobile County (9) 
include deposits of Tertiary and Quaternary Ages. For- 
mations of Tertiary Age exposed in the county are the 
Miocene and Pliocene. The Miocene, undifferentiated, 
outcrops extensively in the central and northern part of 
the county. These areas are characterized by rolling to 
hilly topography. The Miocene Formation is also exposed 
along Big Creek and its tributaries. The Pliocene Forma- 
tion, youngest of the Tertiary material exposed in the 
county, includes only the Citronelle Formation. It is 
mainly in the central and southern parts of the county, 
but it caps high hills and ridges in the northern part of 
the county. It is characterized by nearly level to gently 
rolling topography. It consists mostly of sand and clay. 
The sand is generally brown, red, and orange, and the 
clay is gray, orange, and brown. The sand is locally 
crossbedded and consists of fine to very coarse grained, 
rounded and subangular quartz. The base of this forma- 
tion usually has a ferruginous sandstone containing 
quartz and small amounts of chert gravel. 

Formations of Quaternary Age exposed in the county 
include the Pleistocene and the Pleistocene and Holo- 
cene Formations (undivided). The soils developed in the 
Pleistocene Formation are well developed soils on high 
terraces. They have been subjected to the effects of 
other soil forming processes, and this has promoted their 
development. The Pleistocene and Holocene Formations 
(undivided) include weakly developed low terrace and 
alluvial soils and coastal deposits. These soils are re- 
ceiving new soil material with each flood. 


Climate 


Temperature and precipitation are the primary climatic 
factors that influence the biological, chemical, and physi- 
cal properties in the soil formation process. The climate 
is temperate bordering on subtropical, with an average 
rainfall of about 64 inches a year. Winters are usually 
short and mild with only a few days with temperatures 
below freezing. The soil freezes only to a depth of a few 
inches in some years. With relatively constant climatic 
conditions, climate causes few variations in the soils in 
Mobile County. 

With high amounts of rainfall each year and the warm 
temperatures, the biological, chemical, and physical re- 
actions in the soil proceed at a rapid rate. Water dis- 
solves minerals, increases chemical reactions, supports 
biological activity, and transports mineral and organic 
residues through the soil. Most nutrients, soluble bases, 
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and organic matter are leached beyond the root zone by 
the large amounts of water moving through the soil. 
Many fine particles, which resist further weathering, are 
moved from the surface layer down into the soil resulting 
in a sandy surface layer and a finer textured subsoil. 
Most coarse particles left in the upper part of the soil are 
quartz and are highly resistant to further weathering. As 
a result of these actions, most soils in termperate re- 
gions are low in natural fertility and organic matter con- 
tent, are acid in reaction, are strongly weathered, and 
have sandy surface layers. 


Flora and fauna 


Living organisms, both plant and animal, are important 
forces in the soil forming process. Trees, grasses, earth- 
worms, rodents, fungi, bacteria, and other forms of plant 
and animal life are largely determined by the other soil 
forming factors. Animal activity is largely confined to the 
surface layer of the soil. The soil is continually mixed by 
their activity, which helps water infiltration. Plant roots 
create channels through which air and water move more 
rapidly. This helps improve soil structure and increases 
the rate of chemical reactions in the soil. Roots are also 
important in recycling plant nutrients. 

Micro-organisms are important in the decomposition of 
organic matter, which releases plant nutrients and 
chemicals into the soil. These are then used in the 
chemical reactions or weathering of the soil, and are 
either used by the plants or lost from the soil by leach- 
ing. Man is important to the future rate of soil formation 
through his activities that influence plant and animal pop- 
ulations in the soil. 


Relief 


Relief influences the formation of soils by its effect on 
internal drainage of the soil, runoff, erosion, and plant 
cover. The relief of Mobile County ranges from level or 
nearly level to moderately steep. Elevations range from 
sea level along the coast to about 340 feet above sea 
level near Citronelle. In the more level areas, water is 
removed slowly or remains ponded for long periods. In 
these areas, excess water slows soil formation. 

On the sloping areas, excess surface water is re- 
moved more rapidly and the remaining water moves 
through the soil faster. However, as relief or steepness 
increases the amount of runoff increases and less water 
enters the soil. This reduces the amount of plant growth 
and chemical weathering. Soils having steep slopes may 
erode at about the same rate or in excess of the rate 
that soils form. Generally, these soils have less available 
water for plants and less vegetative cover. The hazard of 
erosion increases with increased slope. 
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Time 


Time is required for the formation of soils having dis- 
tinct horizons but is largely dependent on other soil- 
forming processes. Usually, soil formation requires less 
time in warm, humid areas with coarse-texured parent 
material. 

Geologically, the soils in Mobile County are young. 
However, if degree of development is considered, the 
soils would range from fairly old to very young. The more 
mature soils on the uplands formed in marine sediments 
that have undergone considerable weathering. Most 
have fairly strong horizon development and are consid- 
ered to have reached equilibrium with the environment. 
The Bama, Lucedale, and Susquehanna soils are exam- 
ples of old soils in the county. 

The soils of the county next in maturity are on stream 
terraces. These soils formed in alluvial materials that are 
no longer receiving new or additional soil material. These 
soils are weakly developed but have genetically related 
horizons. Examples of these soils in the county are the 
Izagora and Suffolk soils. 

The youngest soils in the county developed in alluvium 
on first bottoms along streams. They are frequently 
flooded and receive additional sediments from each 
flood. They have not been changed enough by the soil 
forming process to have developed well defined hori- 
zons. Except for a well defined surface layer, these soils 
retain most of the characteristics of their sandy and 
loamy parent material. Bibb and Johnson are examples 
of these young soils. 
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Glossary 


Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclalm. An area difficult to reclaim after the re- 
moval of soil for construction and other uses. Reve- 
getation and erosion control are extremely difficult. 

Association, soll. A group of soils geographically asso- 
ciated in a characteristic repeating pattern and de- 
fined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for 
use by most plants. !t is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It 
is commonly expressed as inches of water per inch 
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of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
base exchange properties is saturated with ex- 
changeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 millime- 
ters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, lacus- 
trine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bench terrace. A raised, level or nearly level strip of 
earth constructed on or nearly on a contour, sup- 
ported by a barrier of rocks or similar material, and 
designed to make the soil suitable for tillage and to 
prevent accelerated erosion. 

Bottom fand. The normal flood plain of a stream, sub- 
ject to frequent flooding. 

Broad-base terrace. A ridge-type terrace built to control 
erosion by diverting runoff along the contour at a 
nonscouring velocity. The terrace is 10 to 20 inches 
high and 15 to 30 feet wide and has gently sloping 
sides, a rounded crown, and a dish-shaped channel 
along the upper side. It may be nearly level or have 
a grade toward one or both ends. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of ex- 
changeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (DH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synony- 
mous with base-exchange capacity, but is more pre- 
cise in meaning. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that loosen the subsoil and 
bring clods to the surface. A form of emergency 
tillage to control soil blowing. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 

Coarse textured (light textured) soll. Sand or loamy 
sand. 
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Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
bases of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
occurring in such an intricate pattern that they 
cannot be shown separately on a soil map at the 
selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Compressible. Excessive decrease in volume of soft 
soil under load. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The composi- 
tion of most concretions is unlike that of the sur- 
rounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are 
common compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soll. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing 
crops in strips that follow the contour. Strips of 
grass or close-growing crops are alternated with 
strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which classifica- 
tion is based. The thickness varies among different 
kinds of soil, but for many it is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 
2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earth- 
moving equipment. The soil sloughs easily. 
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Deferred grazing. A delay in grazing until range plants 
have reached a specified stage of growth. Grazing is 
deferred in order to increase the vigor of forage and 
to allow desirable plants to produce seed. Contrasts 
with continuous grazing and rotation grazing. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, gen- 
erally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas by 
diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage ciass (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered drain- 
age, which is commonly the result of artificial drain- 
age or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden 
deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are com- 
monly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some 
are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readi- 
ly, but not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout 
most of the growing season, and wetness does not 
inhibit growth of roots for significant periods during 
most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of 
mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. Mod- 
erately well drained soils are wet for only a short 
time during the growing season, but periodically for 
long enough that most mesophytic crops are affect- 
ed. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer 
within or directly below the solum, or periodically 
receive high rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly re- 
stricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless artifi- 
cial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained 
soils commonly have a slowly pervious layer, a high 
water table, additional water from seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
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layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage re- 
sults from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are com- 
monly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly con- 
tinuous, they can have moderate or high slope gradi- 
ents, as for example in “hillpeats’” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have re- 
ceived material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by run- 
ning water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and 
by such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic proc- 
esses acting over long geologic periods and result- 
ing in the wearing away of mountains and the build- 
ing up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the ac- 
tivities of man or other animals or of a catastrophe 
in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not 
provide a source of gravel or sand for construction 
purposes. 

Excess salts. Excess water soluble salts. Excessive 
salts restrict the growth of most plants. 

Fallow. Cropland left idle in order to restore productivity 
through accumulation of moisture. Summer fallow is 
common in regions of limited rainfall where cereal 
grains are grown. The soil is tilled for at least one 
growing season for weed control and decomposition 
of plant residue. 

Fast intake. The rapid movement of water into the soil. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soll. Sandy clay, silty 
clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, sub- 
ject to frequent or occasional flooding. 
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Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and tides. Frequency, duration, and probable 
dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. 
None means that flooding is not probable; rare that 
it is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it 
occurs on an average of more than once in 2 years. 
Duration is expressed as very brief it less than 2 
days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more than 7 
days. Probable dates are expressed in months; No- 
vember-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. 
Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not 
considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic ani- 
mals. Forage can be grazed or cut for hay. 

Genesis, soll. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray 
horizons as a result of waterlogging and lack of 
oxygen. The term ‘‘gleyed” also designates gray ho- 
rizons and horizons having yellow and gray mottles 
as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as pro- 
tection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soll material. Material from 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table, 
which is the upper limit of saturation. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to 
the kind of environment in which a plant or animal 
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normally lives, as opposed to the range or geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Hemic soll material (mucky peat). Organic soil material 
intermediate in degree of decomposition between 
the less decomposed fibric and the more decom- 
posed sapric material. 

Horizon, soll. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. The major horizons of 
mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming 
at or near the surface, in which an accumulation of 
humified organic matter is mixed with the mineral 
material. Also, a plowed surface horizon most of 
which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual 
concentration of sand and silt high in content of 
resistant minerals as a result of the loss of silicate 
clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of change from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics caused (1) by 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky 
structure; (3) by redder or browner colors than those 
in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination of these. 
The combined A and B horizons are generally called 
the solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, 
the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-form- 
ing processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that from which 
the solum is presumed to have formed. If the materi- 
al is known to differ from that in the solum the 
Roman numeral |! precedes the letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soll groups. Refers to soils grouped accord- 
ing to their runoff-producing characteristics. The 
chief consideration is the inherent capacity of soil 
bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The slope 
and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but 
are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are 
assigned to four groups. !n group A are soils having 
a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet and 
having a low runoff potential. They are mainly deep, 
well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at 
the other extreme, are soils having a very slow infil- 
tration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
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have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is un- 
drained. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Infiitration. The downward entry of water into the imme- 
diate surface of soil or other material, as contrasted 
with percolation, which is movement of water 
through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually ex- 
pressed in inches per hour. The rate can be limited 
by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the rate at 
which water is applied at the surface. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in pro- 
duction of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by 
small earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Basin.—Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 

Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed uni- 
formly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is. applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled dis- 
tribution. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Light textured soll. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Medium textured soll. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop pro- 
duction and prevention of soil damage. 
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Moderately coarse textured (moderately light tex- 
tured) soil. Sandy loam and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured (moderately heavy tex- 
tured) soil. Clay loam, sandy clay foam, and silty 
clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
and arrangement of those horizons in the soil pro- 
file. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—/faint, distinct, and prominent. The size mea- 
surements are of the diameter along the greatest 
dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Muck. Dark colored, finely divided, well decomposed or- 
ganic soil material mixed with mineral soil material. 
The content of organic matter is more than 20 per- 
cent. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soll. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. 

Parent matertal. The great variety of unconsolidated 
organic and mineral material in which soil forms. 
Consolidated bedrock is not yet parent material by 
this concept. 

Peat. Unconsolidated material, largely undecomposed 
organic matter, that has accumulated under excess 
moisture. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a gran- 
ule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly. The slow movement of water through the 
soil adversely affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to trans- 
mit water or air, measured as the number of inches 
per hour that water moves through the soil. Terms 
describing permeability are very siow (less than 0.06 
inch), s/ow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 
to 0.6 inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderate- 
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ly rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), 
and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in 
the soil classification system based on differences in 
the soil that affect its management. A soil series, for 
example, may be divided into phases on the bases 
of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or 
some other characteristic that affects management. 
These differences are too small to justify separate 
series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation 
of acidity and alkalinity in soil. 

Piping. Moving water forms subsurface tunnels and pipe- 
like cavities in the soil. 

Plasticity Index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other di- 
luents that commonly appears as red mottles, usual- 
ly in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. Plinthite 
changes irreversibly to an ironstone hardpan or to 
irregular aggregates on exposure to repeated wet- 
ting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade, whereas ironstone cannot be cut 
but can be broken or shattered with a spade. Plinth- 
ite is one form of the material that has been called 
laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Poorly graded. Refers to soil material consisting mainly 
of particles of nearly the same size. Because there 
is little difference in size of the particles, density can 
be increased only slightly by compaction. 

Poor outlets. Surface or subsurface drainage outlets 
difficult or expensive to install. 

Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under a 
specified system of management. Productivity is 
measured in terms of output, or harvest, in relation 
to input. 

Profile, soll. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction be- 
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cause it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


DH 
Extremely ACI... cscs seeereeneeeee Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid... ww 4.5 to 5.0 
StrONgly ACID... cesses csessestensesesssenesenees 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid.... 5.6 to 6.0 
SHGhtly ACIG csisseesiaccvsrsescessseevecensscsterseseusiecseavases 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutl@lscicustcciss eenialedssaatiatecie 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline.......... 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... csssceeeeessssssseereeseeseees 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... eee 9.1 and higher 


Regolith. The unconsolidated mantie of weathered rock 
and soil material on the earth’s surface; the loose 
earth material above the solid rock. Soil scientists 
regard as soil only the part of the regolith that is 
modified by organisms and other soil-building forces. 
Most engineers describe the whole regolith, even to 
a great depth, as “soil.” 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Rill. A steep-sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow 
over a layer that greatly restricts roots. See Root 
zone. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels 
from a drainage area. The water that flows off the 
land surface without sinking in is called surface 
runoff; that which enters the ground before reaching 
surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral frag- 
ments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in di- 
ameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil 
textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sapric soll material (muck). The most highly decom- 
posed of all organic soil material. Muck has the least 
amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk density, and 
the lowest water content at saturation of all organic 
soil material. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. 
Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Serles, soll. A group of soils, formed from a particular 
type of parent material, having horizons that, except 
for the texture of the A or surface horizon, are simi- 
lar in all profile characteristics and in arrangement in 
the soil profile. Among these characteristics are 
color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and 
mineral and chemical composition. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and runoff water. 
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Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. {t can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, slicken- 
sides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces on the 
steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and col- 
umns; and in swelling clayey soils, where there is 
marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 
100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet 
in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow Intake. The slow movement of water into the soil. 

Slow refill. The slow filling of ponds, resulting from re- 
stricted permeability in the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface that is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of cli- 
mate and living matter acting on earthy parent mate- 
rial, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soll separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between speci- 
fied size limits. The names and sizes of separates 
recognized in the United States are as follows: very 
coarse sand (2.0 millimeters to 1.0 millimeter); 
coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter); medium sand 
(0.5 to 0.25 millimeter); fine sand (0.25 to 0.10 milli- 
meter); very fine sand (0.10 to 0.05 millimeter); sit 
(0.05 to 0.002 millimeter); and clay (less than 0.002 
millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in mature soil consists of the A 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and other plant 
and animal life characteristics of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers 
to geologic material. Layers in soils that result from 
the processes of soil formation are called horizons; 
those inherited from the parent material are called 
strata. 
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Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrange- 
ment of strips or bands which provide vegetative 
barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil parti- 
cles into compound particles or aggregates that are 
separated from adjoining aggregates. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—p/aty (laminated), pris- 
matic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than hori- 
zontal), co/umnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky 
(angular or subangular), and granular. Structureless 
soils are either single grained (each grain by itself, 
as in dune sand) or massive (the particles adhering 
without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil, or partly worked into the soil, to provide protec- 
tion from soil blowing and water erosion after har- 
vest, during preparation of a seedbed for the next 
crop, and during the early growing period of the new 


crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in content of organic matter than the overlying sur- 
face layer. 

Surface soll. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the ‘‘plow layer,” or the ‘Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series be- 
cause they differ in ways too small to be of conse- 
quence in interpreting their use or management. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so 
that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly to a 
prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is 
generally built so that the field can be farmed. A 
terrace intended mainly for drainage has a deep 
channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A 
stream terrace is frequently called a second bottom, 
in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom subject 
to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
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divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or ‘very 
fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for 
the specified use. 

Tlith, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil 
structure, as related to the growth of plants. Good 
tilth refers to the friable state and is associated with 
high noncapillary porosity and stable structure. A soil 
in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and 
difficult to till. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil 
material, or one that responds to fertilization, ordi- 
narily rich in organic matter, used to topdress road- 
banks, lawns, and gardens. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying 
rock material that is wholly saturated with water. 


Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in 
the soil. An apparent water table is indicated by the 
level at which water stands in an uncased borehole 
after adequate time is allowed for adjustment in the 
surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostat- 
ic head, generally beneath an impermeable layer. 
When this layer is penetrated, the water level rises 
in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above 
an unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or 
perched, water table is separated from a lower one 
by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes pro- 
duced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to a soil or soil material consisting 
of particles well distributed over a wide range in size 
or diameter. Such a soil normally can be easily in- 
creased in density and bearing properties by com- 
paction. Contrasts with poorly graded soil. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 
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(Recorded 1951-75 at Mobile, 
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1, growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 
{Recorded 1951-75 at Mobile, Ala.] 


Temperature 


Probability iz oqo F H 28° F 
or lower or lower or lower 
see a a = 
Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 
1 year in 10 
later than-- February 12 March 9 March 21 
2 years in 10 
later than-- February 3 February 27 March 14 


5 years in 10 


later than-- January 16 February 7 February 28 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- December 1 November 12 November 3 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- December 11 November 21 November 10 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- December 31 December 9 November 25 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 
[Recorded 1951-75 at Mobile, Ala.] 
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TABLE 4.--POTENTIALS AND LIMITATIONS OF MAP UNITS ON THE GENERAL SOIL MAP FOR SPECIFIED USES 


Map unit 
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TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


Soil name 


Alaga-Harleston association, undulating------------------------- eee enn renner rene 
Axis mucky sandy clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes-------re- nnn nnn n nner e wer nnn nnn ne ' 
‘Bama sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------- enn nnn ewe ew nnn nme ne ne nnn ene ee en nee 
‘Bama sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes----------- n-ne meee nn nnn nn me ee wren nnn nnn n ee 
{Bama sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopesq-------e nnn n-ne eee n nnn nee eeen 
iBayou-Escambia association, gently undulating 
' Beaches~------- ~~ - en nnn nn en nn nnn nnn nn nn nn nn nn nnn nn en een nc ecere 
iBenndale sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------ne-- n-ne nnn nnn nn nner nn nnn nnn 
'Benndale sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes---------- eee n nnn n nnn een n enn enone i 
{Benndale sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes------------------------------- 2 een ee nn- | 
\Benndale-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes--------- cence nn nner enn enn nnn een n | 
\DorovaneBibb association, 0 to 1 percent slopes------enn---- nn ne nen ne ee eee nnn ne ; 
‘Dorovan-Levy association, 0 to 1 percent slopes-----------------------------------+- \ 
iDuckston sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes------- tee eeene ee | 
{Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopeS--nen--nn nn een nnn nnn n nnn nner nnn ene i 
{Escambia-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------------------------------- H 
{Fripp sand, rolling---------------- wee eee eee- wee we wn nee ee wenn ee nner ne ennnn ! 
IGrady loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes---------- eee n nn nnn een nnn nnn nee nnn nn nee nen nne } 
|Harleston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------------------- enn nnn { 
{Harleston-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------ n-ne enn n nnn nen n enn n- | 
{Heidel sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
{Heidel sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
iHeidel sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent Slopes--------- ene nn nnn nee n enn nen new nnn eer nnnen ' 
ilzagora-Annemaine association, moderately undulating 
lIzagora-Bethera association, gently undulating------------------------------------- 
|{Johnston-Pamlico association, 0 to 1 percent slopes-------------e----- eno eee ne 
\Lafitte muck, 0 to 1 percent slopes-~------ ee nnn nnn e ee een nn ne enn nen nnn nnn ene 
iLucedale sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-------------- 

\Malbis sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------- 

{Malbis sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-------- oe perenne ee en eee eecee ene ee ceee ee 
iNotcher sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------------------------- eee 
|Notcher sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 8] 0peS-------- een owen nnn nnn nn ne nn ne nnn nn nee ' 
‘Notcher sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes-----------+ enn nnn nn ee een nnn ee en n-ne ene 
{Osier loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopese-------ce cern n-ne ne ewe nnn ne en nee sell 
'Pactolus loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent SlopeS------- n-ne nnn nnn nen ne nen nner e rence ne ==} 
t{Pamlico-Bibb complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes--------------------------e2---- Henne : 
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{Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-----------n nn nnn neem en nn nnn ne ener nnn een H 
'Pgamments--------- --- ~~ ea ne enn en nn nn nn nn nn nn nn nn re nen eee rere \ 
}Robertsdale loam, 0 to 1 percent slopese-------- ee ren nnn nn ence re nn nn meee nnn none 
{Saucier sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------c ern n nn nnn nnn meee enn ne 
'Shubuta sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes--------------------- eee enn nnn een n ene 
\Shubuta-Troup association, rolling------ee nnn nn nee e enn nnn nen nnn ne nee cn nner nnn 
{Smithton sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes----------------- eee n nnn ne renner nnn 
{Smithton-Urban land complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes--------cer-----20----- ee enn e ene 
|Smithton-Benhdale association, undulating~---------9------- eee nnn nee enn 
'Suffolk-Smithton association, gently undulating---------------------6---- oe 
tSusquehanna-Harleston association, moderately undulating 
{Troup loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes-------2ce nnn nn nen nnn ne ee en nnn nnn nnn nnn 
ITroup loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes----------- nee n nen nn nee nnn nn enn renee er nnn 
\Troup-Heidel complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes-------------------------- een n nnn nn ne= 
iTroup-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopeSe------27-- nn meee nnn nner nnn een n n= | 
'Troup-Urban land complex, 8 to 12 percent SlopeS---------- cen nnn none n-ne enn n rene ' 
\Troup-Benndale association, rolling---------------------------- 22 ooo ererrn ne } 
ITroup-Heidel association, undulating-------------n nnn nnn nn ene ne nner nn nee e nnn een ' 
[Ur ban Landa wcnccec nnn cn ee eee mew ee nnn ee en cw re en cee ce nnn ner reer n cen nnn nee eren i 


# Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 
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7.5 


Alaga-------------------- 


10.5 


Harleston------+------2--- 


Fos sores sesvscsteesseteaes 


Axis 


eee eee er 


Bama 


Gececoseestdieecsastee seas 


Bama 


Bama 


22 


it 
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a: 
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Benndale 


10.5 


Benndale 
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1 Ow ewe wenn ne eee + - == 
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Fripp 


19----------------- ee 


Grady 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Susquehanna----~---------- 


Har leston------+--------- 


Flceeesipctebesedbasesenes 


Troup 


5 |e we ene ee ne nnn een n eee e eee 


Troup 


5 2---------------~-------- 


Trou p-Heidel 


Ce eee 


Troup-Urban land 


Gliese veadecetameacencaeaee 


Troup-Urban land 
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Tr 0Up-------2------- 2 ---- 


Benndale----------------- 
Tr OU p~ --+--- ee eee een 
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' Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 
See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 


information was not available. 


Map symbol and 
soil name ination|Erosion 
isymbol {hazard 
1 


9, 10, 
Benndale 


12); 
Benndale---------- 


Urban land. 


131: 
Dor ovaneoonecccne- 


ryt, 


Escambia 


17): 
Esc ambia---+--+---- 


Urban land. 


See footnotes at 


( J 
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| 
2w {Slight 
! 
H 
| 
20 (Slight 
| 
H 
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1 
| 
2w {Slight 
' 
H 
{ 
20 {Slight 
4 
H 
i 
20 {Slight 
4 
| 
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| 
aw {Slight 
2w {Slight 
1 
H 
{ 
{ 
Nw {Slight 
4 
3w {Slight 
1 
H 
H 
ew {Slight 
1 
I 
| 
{ 
aw iSlight 
H 
{ 
H 
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end of table. 


Site index was calculated at age 50 for all species] 
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Moderate 
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Severe 


Severe 


Moderate 
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{mortal- 
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i 
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‘ 
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{Severe 
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Severe 
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T otentia 
{ 

Wind- | Common 
throw | 
hazard | 
t 
4 
i} 
{ 
1 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


produce 


trees 


[Loblolly pine------- BO 
{Longleaf pine------- 65 
{Slash pine---------- 80 
4 
4 
Slight j|Loblolly pine------- 90 
{Slash pine---------- 90 
| Sweetgum------------ 1 95 
H ‘ 
| 
Slight [Loblolly pine------- 1 90 
iSlash pine---+---e--- i; 90 
{Longleaf pine------- 1 75 
H fl 
| | 
ModeratejLoblolly pine------- | 65 
iSlash pine---------- 1 65 
tLongleaf pine------- aL) 
i ‘ 
' t 
Moderate|Loblolly pine------- i 90 
iLongleaf pine------- { 70 
{Slash pine---------- | 90 
| Sweet gum------------ | 90 
t 1 
i \ 
Slight {Loblolly pine------- i 94 
{Longleaf pine------- | 79 
{Slash pine---------- 1 gy 
H | 
! | 
Slight {Loblolly pine------- i 94 
tLongleaf pine------- i 79 
[Slash pine---------- | 94 
t 1 
| | 
i H 
Moderate|Water tupelo-------- i 60 
| Sweetbay-------- ee ne Vo sian 
: ! 
I | 
ModeratejLoblolly pyne® woneee 1 90 
{Slash pige*--------- | 90 
i Sweetgum | alana ' 90 
iWater oak °-+-e------- ' 90 
‘ 1 
| | 
ModeratejWater tupelo-------- 1 60 
{Sweet bay------------ ee 
H 1 
5 i 
ModeratejWater tupelo-------- { 70 
}Sweetgum------------ tee 
|Red maple----------- 1 eae 
| Baldcy pr ess------e--- f eee 
! 1 
i 1 
ModeratejLoblolly pine------- i 90 
iLongleaf pine------- 1 70 
1Slash pine---------- { 90 
| Sweet gum------------ ' 90 
4 4 
Moderate/Loblolly pine------- i 90 
{Longleaf pine------- i 70 
{Slash pine---------- 1 90 
| Sweet gum-------- een e 1 90 


Trees to plant 


Slash pine, 
longleaf pine, 
loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 

American sycamore. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly ping,” 


slash ping, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum,. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Harleston 


21'; 
Harleston-----s-2- 


Urban land. 


Oo. 99, alsescceees 
Heidel 


25'; 
T zagor a- ---+------ 


Annemaine--------- 


26!: 
IT zagor a- ---------- 


Bethera----------- 


27!: 
Johnston---------- 


Pamlicoe ---------- 


Oe weer 
Lucedale 


30, Bleencenn- ee ee- 
Malbis 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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T Management concerns 
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quip- 

ment 
limita- 

tion 


Severe? 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Severe 


Severe? 


Severe? 


Slight 


Slight 


\ i 
iSeedling! 
imortal- 

i ity 


1 
1 
i 
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| 
! 
I 
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I 
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, 
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i} 
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if 
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t 
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iModerate 
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Wind- 
throw 
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otential produc 


i) 
! Common tr 
i 
t 


| 
ModeratejLoblolly pine 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


{Slash pipe -- 
[Sweet gum*---- 
' 


t 

iLoblolly pine 
iSlash pine--- 
| Sweetgum----- 


{Loblolly pine 
{Slash pine--- 
{Sweet gume---- 


Loblolly pine 
Shortleaf pin 
Slash pine--- 
Longleaf pine 


Loblolly pine 
Slash pine--- 
$ 


iShortleaf pin 
iYellow-poplar 
iSweetgum----- 
tSlash pine--- 


i 
i 
tLoblolly pine 
iSlash pine--- 
| Swe etgum-~---- 
! 

i) 


ees 


2 


ww rerne 


(rs 


Qe ecene 


i} 
ModeratejLoblolly pine----- -- 


{Slash pine--- 
iLongleaf pine 
{Sweetgum----- 


1 
Moderatej{Loblolly pine 


{Slash pige ae 
iSweetgum ges 
tWater oakSee- 
iWater tupelo- 


iBaldcypress-- 
4 


t 
Moderate}/Slash pineS-- 


Slight 


Slight 


|Baldeypress-- 
{Water tupelo- 
' 


1 
iLoblolly pine 
tLongleaf pine 
{Slash pine--- 
i 


‘ 
iLoblolly pine 
{Slash pine--- 
{Longleaf pine 
1 
i} 


2 


Vv 
SO 


1 
4 
1 
4 
i 
i 
{ 
$ 


¥ 
Site 
i 


ndex 


SOIL SURVEY 


I 
¢ 
{ 
i Trees to plant 
' 


Loblolly ping," 
slash ping, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 

American sycamore, 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 

American sycamore, 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Yellow-poplar, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine,” 
slash pine, 
baldcypregs, 
sweetgum, 
green ash. 


Slash pine,’ 
loblolly ping, 
baldcypress. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 
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I | Management concerns Potential productivity 
Map symbol and jOrdi- | T Equip- | I H 
soil name ination{Erosion ment {Seedling! Wind- 
lsymbol {hazard limita-{mortal- throw 


i i tion j ity hazard 


4 
U 
I 
4 
t 
4 


‘ 
Common trees iSite 
findex 


Trees to plant 


Urban land. 


! 
i H 
H i 
H t H 
H i H i 
t t t 1 t ! 
i I H i | H 
32, 33, 34en---n- --!| 20 {Slight {Slight {Slight [Slight {Loblolly pine------- i 90 {Loblolly pine, 
Notcher i H { H { {Slash pine---------- i 90 { slash pine, 
i { i | {Longleaf pine------- 75 { longleaf pine. 
I t t I 1 1 1 ' 
35 --------- ~~ i 3w {Slight Severe? Severe? iModerate}Slash pine®--5 weecee i 80 {Slash pine,’ 4 
Osier H H i { H {Loblolly pine, eoccee { 80 } loblolly pine. 
i i iLongleaf pine“------ i 68 i 
i} | ‘ 1 t 1 1 
Cl | 3w {Slight |Moderate{Moderate{Slight [Loblolly pine------- 1 84 {Loblolly pine, 
Pactolus | | t H { {Longleaf pine------- i 70 {| slash pine. 
| I i { i {Slash pine---------- 1 83 | 
1 t ' 1 ' 1 ' ! 
1 i) I t i] 4 : if I 
37°: i H i 3 H 3 i { 2 i I 4 
Pamlico----------- i 4w {Slight {Severe~ }Severe” |Moderate{Slash pine --------- t 70 {Slash pine, 4 
| H H I { iBaldcypress--------- | e-- | loblolly ping, 
H I H { { IWater tupelo-------- { --- {| baldeypress. 
i] i ‘ 1 t ! i 4 
1 i] 1 1 { ) ‘ J 
Bibb- ene eee eee enn | 2w {Slight iSevere> | Severe? iModerate|Loblolly pgne® cecece it 90 {Loblolly pine, 
| H i | H 1Slash pine meee nene- ! 90 {| slash pine, 
| i { { { {Sweetgum ee t 90 | sweetgum. 
{ I i I H |Water 0ak*---------- 1 90 } 
| | { { i H i I 
BQ ee nnn nn ene wee ecee i 20 {Slight {Slight |Slight {Slight {Slash pine---------- i 90 {Slash pine, 
Poarch I I H { I tLoblolly pine------- | 90 {| Loblolly pine, 
{ i I H : ‘Longleaf pine------- ! 73 | longleaf pine. 
i i i { t { i { 
Y | wemee nce wrec en eene | 2w {Slight |Moderate/Slight {Moderate|Slash pine---------- i 90 {Slash pine, 
Robertsdale i H { H H {Loblolly pine------- { 90 {| loblolly pine, 
i i H H H [Sweet gumeceenn---ee- t 83 {| sweetgum. 
i i | H { | Black gume----------- bowen | 
H { H { H \Southern red oak----| --- { 
I i { H H I H H 
YQe---------------- | 2w {Slight {Moderate/Slight {Slight j|Loblolly pine------- : 90 {Loblolly pine, 
Saucier I I I H { {Longleaf pine------- { 70 | slash pine. 
H i I H {Slash pine---------- 9 t 
i I I H H H H H 
US eet | 3c {Slight {Moderate{Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine------- {| 80 {Loblolly pine, 
Shubuta { I { t H {Shortleaf pine------ {| 70 {| shortleaf pine, 
| i H H i iLongleaf pine------- ! 70 | slash pine. 
H H H 1 i {Slash pine---------- t 80 { 
i ! t ‘ ! 1 t t 
1 I 1 t t 1 t i] 1 
yy; { { ! t H | i H 
Shubuta----------- | 3c {Slight |ModeratejSlight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- t 80 {Loblolly pine, 
I i H H H 'Shortleaf pine------ ' 70 } shortleaf pine, 
i i H i i 'Longleaf pine------- ‘ 70 } slash pine. 
I { H H | 'Slash pine---------- ; BO; 
i H H I H i H { 
TY OU pe wore w ene nne | 3s {Slight {Moderate|Moderate/Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 82 {Loblolly pine, 
| H H | H {Longleaf pine------- it 64 {| longleaf pine, 
i I | i { {Slash pine---------- | 84 } slash pine. 
} i i { H i H ! 
YGcercosicccceccse= | 2w {Slight {Severe? {Severe? |Moderate{Loblolly pgne* cercee } 90 jLoblolly ping,” 
Smithton | H { H { {Slash pige we oenneee ' 90 { slash ping, 
i H i H I i Sweetgum°----------- i 90 {| sweetgum. 
i i i { i !Cherrybark oak------ 1 90 4 
i H H { { Water oak----------- i 90 | 
1 1 ‘ ‘ ' ‘ I ! 
1 i i) i t i} i) i] i 
46°: { t | t i i { I 4 
Smithton---------- } 2w [Slight {Severe? |Severe> |Moderate {Loblolly pine® eens {| 90 {Loblolly ping, 
i f i i [Slash pige®--------- ' 90 | slash pine, 
i H { H iSweetgum*----------+- { 90 | Sweetgum. 
| } ! | !Cherrybark oak------ ' 90} 
H H { I iWater oake-----+en--- i 90 { 
I H i i i 
i ! I H i 
i H H i i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Map symbol and {Ordi- 


soil name inationjErosion 
isymbol {hazard 
1 1 
Saeed! ance 
i) t 
! I 
47); i i 
Smi thton---------- i aw iSlight 
a 
1 t 
1 1 
' H 
{ i 
Benndale---------- i 2o {Slight 
1 ' 
{ H 
4g! 
Suf folk-----2e---- i 20 {Slight 
i 1 
I i 
Smithton-~--------= { 2w {Slight 
! ! 
H : 
1 1 
{ H 
' ! 
if 1 
i i 
ug! 
Susquehanna------- | 3c) «6({Slight 
, t 
‘ i} 
i} i} 
i I 
Har leston--------- + 2@w {Slight 
1 i} 
H i 
H i 
50, G1------------- i 38 {Slight 
Troup H H 
i I 
H H 
5el; { I 
Tr OuUpe--cee n-ne -- | 38s {Slight 
! 1 
\ ' 
' 4 
Heidel------------ | 20 {Slight 
t i} 
' + 
t t 
531, 54! 
Tr 0OUPpe ween n nn nnn ee | 38 {Slight 
t 4 
i H 
Urban land. H I 
1 i H 
55': H I 
Tr OU pe ew ee ne ee nn ne 38 iSlight 
H I 
Benndale---------- i 20 {Slight 
I 
t 
t 


| 
i 
H 


See footnotes at 


end of table. 


TABLE 7.~-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
ae a4 ~~ Management concerns | Potential productivity 
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4 
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f] 
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4 
4 
' 
! 
' 
5 
$ 
4 
( 
4 
| 
' 
' 
' 
! 
( 
' 
4 
4 
' 
I 
5 
5 
t 
U 
! 
' 
t 
! 
! 
1 
4 
i 
' 
1 
4 
t 
! 
! 
‘ 
' 
! 
' 
4 
t 
1 
i 
$ 
( 
{ 
( 
‘ 
t 
t 
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SOIL SURVEY 


i) 
t 
' 1 J i) 
mént jSeedling{ Wind- | Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
limita-jmortal- { throw | tindex| 
tion | ity | hazard | { | 
1 t i 
H H H i H 
3 i 3 H ! 2 { I 4 
Severe’? {Severe” |ModeratejLoblolly p4ne weecee i 90 {Loblolly ping, 
{ H {Slash pine*--------- { 90 | slash ping, 
| H | Sweetgum’ = -wecceenne i 90 {| sweetgum. 
H ' {Cherrybark oak------ i 90 } 
H iWater Oak--------ee- i 90 { 
{ ‘ i { I 
Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 94 {Loblolly pine, 
i H |Longleaf pine------- | 79 | slash pine, 
H {Slash pine---------- i 94 | longleaf pine. 
1 1 ' t 
i) i) 1 I t 
I I I i H 
Slight {Slight jSlight {Loblolly pine------- t 90 {Loblolly pine, 
H { {Slash pine---------- { 90 { slash pine. 
H H {Longleaf pine------- i 80 4 
Severe” |Severe~ |Moderate|Loblolly pine weweee t 90 {Loblolly ping, 
i I {Slash pine woo------ | 90 {| slash ping, 
{ H i Sweetgum®----------- t 90 {| Sweetgum, 
| i |Cherrybark oak------ i 90 { 
' i {Water oak----------- i 90 | 
I i i i | 
{ H ! I | 
Moderate;Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- i 80 {Loblolly pine, 
H i iShortleaf pine------ t 68 { Slash pine, 
! ! 'Slash pines--------- it 680 | 
H H {Longleaf pine------+ t 65 | 
H I i i { 
Moderate{Slight jSlight {Loblolly pine------- t 90 {Loblolly pine, 
H H iSlash pinee---+------ it 90 {| slash pine, 
{ { tSweetgum------------ | 75 ¢ sweetgun, 
| H I H {| American sycamore. 
i i | { | 
Moderate|Moderate/Slight {Loblolly pine------- i 82 {Loblolly pine, 
H H !Longleaf pine------- | 64 | longleaf pine, 
H I [Slash pine---------- i 84 { slash pine. 
' 1 1 1 
| | _ 
Moderate;Moderate|Slight j|Loblolly pine------- it 82 {Loblolly pine, 
H | tLongleaf pine------- i 64 | longleaf pine, 
{ H Slash pine---------- { 84 i slash pine, 
H i f i i 
Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- 1 90 !Loblolly pine, 
H H i{Shortleaf pine------ i 72 { slash pine, 
H H iSlash pine-++------- | 90 {| longleaf pine. 
{ H tLongleaf pine------- t 75 
H H i H | 
t H t I i 
Moderate|{Moderate;Slight {Loblolly pine------- | 82 {Loblolly pine, 
H H tLongleaf pine------- | 64 { longleaf pine, 
H H {Slash pine------~---- | 84 { slash pine. 
| | H { H 
i t i i i 
H | ! i H 
H H ! { { 
Moderate|Moderate|Slight {Loblolly pine------- t 62 {Loblolly pine, 
H H {Longleaf pine------- | 64 | longleaf pine, 
! ! {Slash pine---------- | 84 { slash pine. 
{ i i i t 
Slight {Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 94 {Loblolly pine, 
: | \Longleaf pine------- { 79 {} slash pine, 
I { iSlash pine----+-+<--- | 94 | longleaf pine. 
H H H H 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


I f Management concerns Tr Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and jOrdi- { | Equip- | i i a T =i 
soil name ination|Erosion | ment {Seedling} Wind- j Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
tsymbol}hazard { limita-{jmortal- | throw { tindex} 
i t tion |; ity | hazard H i 
t ‘ t 
' 


1 
1 

re ie 
1 4 
1 1 
' 4 
i 
' 


i 
$ 
t 
4 
1 
1 
1 


56: I H i I i 

Tr OU pe wren nn nnnee- | 3s {Slight {|ModeratejModerate|Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 82 {Loblolly pine, 
H H H i I |Longleaf pine------- ' 64 | longleaf pine, 
H I i t { 'Slash pine---------- } 84 {| slash pine. 
1 7 ' 1 4 t ' 1 
1 4 t i ( if t | 

He idel------------ i} 20 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- } 90 {Loblolly pine, 
i i H I { '‘Shortleaf pine------ { 72 | slash pine, 
i i t { { {Slash pine---------- ' 90 | longleaf pine. 
I I i i { jLongleaf pine------- i 75 | 
| H H t { H i 


See map unit description for composition and behavior characteristics. 

3 Potential productivity attainable only on areas with adequate surface drainage. 
Equipment restrictions and seedling mortality rates are moderate on areas with adequate surface drainage. 
Tree planting is feasible only on areas with adequate surface drainage. 
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TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Map symbol and Shallow 


1 
: 
t 
soil name i excavations 
' 
1 
‘ 
iE 
B's { 
Alaga------------~ iSevere: 
i cutbanks cave. 
' 
t 
Harleston-------- iModerate: 
i wetness, 
' 
Jeon e nnn nse w nc ncee iSevere: 
Axis | wetness, 
i floods. 
1 
! 
W, 5§-------------- |Slight--------- 
Bama i 
' 
! 
Favenceepsechacsee 'Slight--------- 
Bama i 
' 
t 
7; H 
BayOue----------- {Severe: 
: wetness. 
' 
J 
Escambila--+------- severe: 
i wetness, 
1 
B\, 
Beaches H 
, 
i 
9, 10--+---------- {Slight--------- 
Benndale H 
1 
' 
| lene enn e wenn ee nee iSlight--------- 
Benndale I 
I 
v2'; H 
Benndale--------- iSlight--------- 
1 
Urban land. H 
‘ 
t 
13); H 
Dorovan---+-----+ iSevere;: 
i excess humus, 
{| wetness, 
{ floods, 
1 
' 
Bibb------------- iSevere 
i floods, 
i wetness, 
' 
i) 
vat, i 
Dorovanewwennnn-ee 1Severe: 
| excess humus, 
i wetness, 
| floods, 
if 
i 
Ce es iSevere: 
{ floods, 
i wetness. 
H 
i 
| Gene n wren ene nnene= iSevere: 
Duck ston wetness, 
floods. 


4 
1 
t 
i 
ry 
5 
y 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


iSlight--------+ 


iSlight 


'Slight--------- 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


H 

H 

i 

‘ 

4 

1 

! 

i 

t 

I 

i 

i 

‘ 

' 

' 

‘ 

: 

t 

H 

1 

t 

! 

I 

' 

i) 
{Severe: 
i 

' 

1 

I 

i 

4 

1 

i 

4 

i 

H 

1 

t 

J 

1 

4 

§ 

i floods. 
H 
1 
4 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


etness. 


x= Oo 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


tSlight--------- 


(3 

i 

H 

I 

i 

4 

1 

1 

' 

C 
{Severe: 
| wetness. 
i 
1 
1 
FY 
3 
I 
' 
I 
i 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


1 

i) 

t 

' 

1 

* 

‘ 

4 

t 

i 

t 

4 

t 

i 

J 

! 

[3 

' 

( 

5 

' 

i} 

I 

' 

i 

' 

t 

1 

I 
{Severe: 
! 

' 

' 

i} 

1 

‘ 

J 

1 

4 

1 

4 

t 

3 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

i 

t 

4 

7 

1 

{ floods. 
' 
t 
1 
i] 


t 

{ Small 

{ commercial 
i buildings 
i 

I 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


iModerate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


wetness, 


i 

, 

' 

i) 

H 

1 

! 

i} 

i) 

i 
iModerate: 
+ 

t 

{ low strength, 
1 
' 
t 
t 
I 
4 
t 
, 


{Slight--------- 


iModerate; 
slope. 


iModerate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


SOIL SURVEY 


See text for definitions of 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


tModerate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness, 
low strength. 


: 

' 

t 

d 

1 

4 

' 

1 

1 

1 

{ 

H 

i 
iModerate: 
i 

{ 

H 

' 

4 

4 

t 

i 
iModerate: 

| low strength. 
iModerate: 

low strength. 


Moderate: 


° 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 

Severe: 

floods, 

wetness. 


e 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


' 
1 

i 

4 

i 

! 

' 

4 
( 

{ 

' 

1 

t 

4 

‘ 

H 

' 

4 
4 
' 
! 
! 
l 
4 
‘ 
4 
' 
4 
( 

! 
' 
! 
| 
' 
' 
J 
1 

4 
t 
H 
! 
1 
i 
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4 
4 
i 
i 

4 
i 

Hi 
t 
! 
4 
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‘ 
$ 
t 
i 
{ 
U 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Moderate: 


(6) 
too sandy. 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 


e 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
e 


xecess humus. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 


1 
4 
' 
r 
! 
1 
' 
i} 
' 
{ 
1 
i] 
: 
‘ 
1 
4 
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1 
1 
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| too sandy. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Escambia 


17): 


Escambia------ 


Urban land. 


Harleston 


21); 


Harleston----- 


Urban land. 


Heidel 
25': 


I zagora------- 


Annemainew--e-- 


26!; 


I Zagor ae ------ 


Bether a------- 


27!;: 


JONNStONnWnwene 


Pamlico------- 


See footnote at 


Slight 


Slight 


Shallow 
excavations 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 


wetness, 


Severe: 


cutbanks 


Severe: 


floods, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 


wetness, 


Moderate: 


wetness, 


Severe: 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 


floods, 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


severe: 


floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


floods, 
wetness. 


end of table. 


cave. 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


M 


M 


$ 


] 


M 


M 


s 


s 


S 


8 


8 


BS) 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


oderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


oderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


evere: 
floods. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness. 


oderate: 
wetness. 


oderate: 
wetness. 


evere: 
floods. 


evere: 
floods. 


evere;: 
floods. 


evere: 
floods, 
low strength, 
wetness. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness. 


evere: 
wetness, 
floods, 

low strength. 


5 


s 


iS) 


s 


5 


s 


s 


s 


5 


Ss 


s 


$ 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


evere: 
wetness, 


evere: 
wetness. 


evere: 
floods. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness, 


evere; 
wetness. 


evere: 
wetness, 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness, 

low strength. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness, 

low strength. 


evere: 
floods, 
low strength, 
wetness. 


evere: 
floods, 
wetness. 


evere: 
wetness, 
floods, 

low strength. 


1 
( 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


Moderate: 


wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


wetness, 
low strength. 


Severe: 


slope, 
floods. 


Severe: 


floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 


wetness, 


Moderate: 


slope. 


Severe: 


floods, 


Severe: 


floods. 


Severe: 


floods. 


Severe: 


floods, 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Local roads 
and streets 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


floods, 
slope. 


Severe; 
floods, 


' 

t 

1 

4 

1 

‘ 

t 

t 

1 

‘ 

4 

4 

t 

1 

1 

‘ 

1 

' 

H 

1 

‘ 

t 

4 

t 

1 

1 

i 
iModerate: 
i 

t 

t 

t 

f] 

7 

t 

t 

t 

| wetness, 
1 
i 
! 
i} 
q 
1 
! 
I 
4 
t 
1 
I 
{ 
4 
‘ 
1 
t 
1 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 

low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe; 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 
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Lawns and 
landscaping 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 


wetness, 


Severe: 


slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 


wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 


wetness, 


Moderate: 


wetness, 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Severe: 


wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 


wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 


wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


i 

H Shallow 

i excavations 
| 


i 


| wuukeeese 


Lafitte 


29 


30, 31e---eeen--- 


Pactolus 


a7': 


Pamlico-----e2+--- 


Poarch 


yo!, 
Psamments 


Y3--------------- 


Shubu ta 
yy; 


Shubuta--------- 


Smithton 
46): 


Smithton------+- 


t 

i 

1 

{Severe: 

| floods, 
{ eutbanks 
{ wetness. 


cave, 


1 
\Slight--------- 
, 
i] 


{Moderate: 

{ wetness. 

! 

i) 

iModerate: 

i wetness, 

| too elayey. 


iModerate: 
| wetness, 
} too clayey. 


iSevere: 

| floods, 
i wetness. 
1 


iSevere: 
wetness, 


cutbanks cave, 


iSevere: 
| floods, 
i wetness, 
H 

1 

i 

\Severe; 


floods, 
wetness. 


4 
1 
i 
1 
i 
t 
I 
1 
i} 
t 
$ 
x 


iModerate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
| wetness. 

' 

iModerate: 

{| wetness, 

| too clayey. 
{ 

I 

iSevere: 

too clayey. 


% 
t 
{ 
Ly 
4 
t 
{ 


iSevere: 

| too clayey. 

d 

i) 

{Severe: 

i cutbanks cave. 
t 
t 
iSevere: 
{ wetness, 
{ 

{ 

I 

Severe: 


i wetness. 
1 
‘ 


See footnote at end of table, 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


floods, 
excess humus, 
low strength, 


ro 


ow strength. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


ro 


wetness, 
floods, 
low strength, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


oderate: 
low strength. 
1 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


1 

1 

H 

I 
{Severe: 
{ floods, 

{ excess humus, 
i low strength. 
4 

i) 

1 


\Slight--------- 


{Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate; 

low strength. 
Moderate: 

low strength. 
Slight--------- 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


eo 


ow strength, 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Se 
floods, 

wetness. 
Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 

low strength. 


everne; 
floods, 
wetness. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


ro 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


! 
1 
1 
i} 
! 
I 
1 
I 
1 
t 
! 
I 
t 
1 
1 
! 
1 
! 
1 
‘ 
i) 
‘ 
1 
i) 
t 
t 
1 
(3 
! 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
t 
t 
1 
' 
! 
t 
i: 
t 
t 
4 
1 
1 
t 
4 
: 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i] 
iS 
t 
1 
1 
‘ 
t 
t 
1 
1 
t 
4 
I 
t 
t 
t 
t 
! 
! 
€ 
1 
t 
I 
{ 
1 
H 
, 
3 
1 
I 
i) 
i} 
t 
1‘ 
1 
1 
1 
I 
t 
1 
{ 
§ 
! 
1 
{ 
t 
1 
i) 
{Mo 
{ low strength. 
! 

f 

iModerate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


i 
t 
1 
1 
{ 
i) 
{ 
1 
i) 
' 
| wetness, 
i 

it 


Local roads 
and streets 


floods, 
excess humus, 


i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

t 
iSevere: 
i 

H 

| low strength, 
t 

i} 

1 


iModerate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
‘low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 
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1 

i] 

i Lawns and 
i landscaping 
3 


rf 

i) 

iSevere: 
i wetness, 

i floods, 

i excess humus. 
{ 

t 


Severe: 
wetness, 
f 


loods. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


vere: 
etness, 
loods. 


m= oO 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Slight. 


iModerate: 
too sandy. 


Severe; 
wetness. 


Severe: 


e 
wetness. 


MOBILE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Map symbol and 


soil name 


i 
1 
1 
H 
T 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


{ Dwellings 
| without 
i basements 


ee ee ee ey ee ee 


{ 
461; i 
Urban land. H 
i 
ut; 
Smithtoneqeceenn= iSevere: 
{ wetness. 
1 
! 
Benndal @- eceenene a eas 
i 
4g: { 
Suffolk---------- {Slight--------- 
' 
‘ 
| 
Smithtone-------- iSevere;: 
{| wetness, 
1 H 
4g’; i 
Susquehannae----- Severe: 
i too clayey, 
i wetness, 
! 
Harleston-------- iModerate: 
wetness. 


5 On we wee we wenn wenn | Severe: 
Troup 


Heidel----------- \ 


531: 


TP OUPpe weer ene n= -- 


Urban land. 


Urban land. 


Benndale----- ones 


Heidel-------- oes: 


57', 


Urban land 


1 See map 


{ 
‘ 
i 
i 
4 
4 
1 
t 


1 
t 
1 
1 
$ 
i) 
1 
t 
! 


t 
t 
t 
5 
t 
t 


i 
| 
{ 
1 


cutbanks cave. 
Severe: 


cutbanks cave. 


Severe: 


eutbanks cave, 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


ecutbanks cave, 


Severe: 


cutbanks cave. 


Severe: 


cutbanks cave. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
cutbanks 


1 

1 

r 

i] 

i 

1 

1 

i} 

{ 
iSevere: 
i wetness. 
| 

{ 

ij 

| 

1 

t 

{ 

1 


Slight--------- 


iModerate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Severe: 


e é 
wetness. 


{Slight-------- 


vere; 


vere: 
etness. 


ae SoS “a in a 
=o ao 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
“ao 


derate: 
lope. 


=z 
2 oO 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
ao 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
a2o 


Moderate: 
slope. 


|Slight-------- 


hrink-swell. 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


! 
1 
! 
1 
i 
/ 
i] 
| 
| 
! 
‘ 
| 
iSevere; 

i wetness. 
i 
iModerate; 
slope. 


i 
{ 


|Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


low strength, 
corrosive, 

shrink-swell. 
Severe: 


' 

t 

t 

V 

i 

' 

5 

{ 

1 

1 
iSevere: 
i 

t 

t 

H 

I 

iSe 

| wetness. 
1 

1 


slope. 


iModerate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


! 
I 
j 
1 
i) 
1 
I 
1 
1 
t 
4 
t 
t 
{ 
I 
1 
() 
t 
4 
! 
1 
' 
t 
! 
t 
H 
i) 
t 
1 
! 
{ 
, 
i 
1 
t 
1 
t 
‘ 
t 
i 
iModerate; 
i slope. 

1 


t 
iModerate: 
slope. 


unit description for composition and behavior characteristics. 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


fo) 
low strength. 
Severe: 

low strength. 
Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Slight-<--+--+- 


Slight--------- 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight--------- 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Slight--------- 


Slight--------- 


93 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate; 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Slight. 
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TABLE 9.+-SANITARY FACILITIES 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 


"slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
not rated] 
7 Se RP ne ag pee eg gen aE a2 ene aoe 
Map symbol and H Septic tank { Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area { Daily cover 
soil name { absorption I areas { sanitary i sanitary | for landfill 
1 fields H i landfill H landfill i 
' t 4 i) ! 
4 1 { ' 1 
1 ' i i ‘ 
2°: i t i 1 i 
Alaga- ------+-¢------ {Slight----------- i{Severe: tSevere: (Severe: t Poor: 
H i seepage. i seepage, | seepage. | too sandy, 
{ H i too sandy. H i 
{ H i ' { 
Harleston---------- Severe: iSevere: i Severe: iSevere; iGood. 
i wetness, | wetness. i wetness, } wetness, H 
3 1 t I t 
4 ‘ 1 { 1 
3B-------- weer nce ne- iSevere: isevere: iSevere: isevere: iPoor: 
Axis i wetness, i wetness, i wetness, | wetness, t thin layer, 
i floods. | floods. i floods. | floods. {i small stones. 
t 1 , 1 
1 i) t ' iT 
Ynorenrercc ere nnn--~ |}Slight----------- iModerate: iSlight----- weeeee (Slightew--enn-e ne iGood. 
Bama H | seepage. { ! H 
t ! 1 1 
' 1 1 ‘ 4 
Cn hts }Slight---~-------- iModerate: {Slight----------- (Slight----------- iGood. 
Bama H | seepage, { H { 
H | slope. i i i 
1 1 t ' 1 
1 4 i) 1 i) i) 
Ts { I I { i 
Bay 0u----~--------+ iSevere: iSevere: ;Severe iSevere: |Poor: 
i wetness, | wetness. it wetness. i wetness, i wetness. 
; peres Slowly. f H H H 
{ 1 1 1 i 
‘ 1 i) i) i] 
Escambia--------+-- iSevere: iModerate: |Severe;: iSevere: iGood, 
i wetness, | seepage. i wetness. i wetness. { 
| peres slowly. i I { 
H I i { H 
a). 
Beaches i I { { { 
i H i i H 
9 ---+--------~-------- |}Slight----------- iModerate: iSlight----------- [Sli ghteween-neeee iGood. 
Benndale i { seepage. H I H 
10, 11-------------- [Slight----------- iModerate: tSlight---ce--n- ee [Slight qwccennnnee iGood. 
Benndale H | Seepage, i { H 
i | Slope. i i { 
1 1 1 { i 
1 i) t t i} i] 
12¢: { I I { H 
Benndale----------- iSlight----------- iModerate: iSlight----------- {Slight-----ce5- --iGood. 
{ | seepage, t { I 
H } Slope. H i { 
H H H ! i 
Urban land. i I H H I 
1 I i i i i 
130: H I I i i 
Dorovan----ee---e-- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, {| wetness, 
i wetness. i excess humus, i: seepage, | wetness, } excess humus. 
{ i wetness. } wetness, H i 
1 1 1 1 1 
4 ‘ $ | J 
Bibb--------------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
i floods, i floods, | floods, { floods, | wetness, 
i wetness. wetness, wetness, wetness. i 
i i 
i) 1 i) i 1 
14; 
Dorovan--------0--- iSevere: Severe: isevere iSevere: iPoor: 
i floods, i floods, | floods, | floods, {| wetness, 
i wetness. i excess humus, t seepage, } wetness, i excess humus. 
H | wetness. i wetness. H I 
1 1 | t t 
1 t ‘ i) ‘ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


i ' t 
Map symbol and | Septic tank { Sewage lagoon | Trench { Area i Daily cover 
soil name { absorption H areas H sanitary H Sanitary { for landfill 
H fields H I landfill { landfill { 
Se en i - 7 oe H a ae 
4 i , : t 
eae 
. - 1 t I I 
LEV Yo wenn ewe we rene iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
i floods, i floods, | floods, | floods, i wetness. 
| peres slowly, | wetness. | too clayey, i wetness. \ 
wetness. H i; wetness. { i 
1 t t 1 
! 1 1 i] I 
19 --------- eee ee eee Severe: Severe: iSevere: Severe: tPoor: 
Duck ston | wetness, | wetness, {| wetness, i wetness, { wetness. 
| floods. i floods. | floods. i floods. 
1 1 1 { t 
‘ ! 1 t 7 
16 eee nee e nnn nn eee eee iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: {Good. 
Escambia i wetness, i seepage. it wetness. | wetness. { 
i percs slowly. { H | H 
1 | H I i { 
17°: I i H I i 
Escambi a----------- iSevere: iModerate: {Severe: Severe: {Good. 
{ wetness, i seepage. i wetness. i wetness. H 
{ peres slowly. { { I 1 
1 1 t { 
i} i) i) 1 f 
Urban land. I H i I i 
1 i 1 1 t 
t ' i) i) 1 
18 ------------------ iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: i Severe: {Poor: 
Fripp | Slope, t Slope, | seepage, | seepage. | seepage, 
{ floods, ! seepage. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
i) 1 1 { 
1 I 1 t i) 
1Qo--------- eee iSevere: iSevere: |Severe: | Severe: iPoor: 
Grady | floods, | floods. i floods, | floods, i wetness, 
it peres slowly, i { wetness, | wetness. {| too clayey. 
| wetness. H I | i 
i i { i H 
20 nn nn nee ne eee en nnn iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iGood. 
Harleston i wetness. it wetness. { wetness, i wetness. 
| 
ait: | 
Har leston---------- |Severe: iSevere: iSevere: i Severe: 1Good. 
| wetness, | wetness. {| wetness. | wetness. { 
Urban land, ! H | | i 
1 1 / 1 
i) i) 1 ‘ 1 
22, 23, 24---------- [Sligh t-w-e-cene-- iModerate: iModerate: i Slight----+--- tGood. 
Heidel H | seepage, | seepage. | H 
I | slope. i i t 
1 
250: i H { H i 
Izagora------------ iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iFair: 
i wetness, {| slope. i wetness. i wetness, i too clayey, 
! peres slowly. H I i | wetness. 
3 t t t t 
‘ { 1 1 4 
Annemaine------+--- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 1Poor: 
{ percs slowly, | wetness. { too clayey, { floods, { too clayey. 
| wetness. I | wetness, i wetness. H 
1 H i H H { 
26°: { { H i 
I zagora------------ isevere: iSlight-------- iSevere: iSevere;: iFair: 
i wetness, H | wetness. i wetness. | too clayey, 
i peres slowly. I H | { wetness. 
Bether a------------ |Severe: iSlight-------- iSevere: isevere: {Poor: 
t floods, H t floods, | floods, | too clayey, 
i wetness, I | wetness, i wetness. { wetness. 
i peres slowly. { { too clayey. I H 
1 i H i i i 
27: I | i i { 
Johnston----------- {Severe: iSevere: {Severe i Severe: iPoor: 
| floods, | seepage, i floods, i floods, | wetness. 
i wetness. i wetness. i wetness, {i wetness, i 
H H | seepage i seepage. 
t 1 ! { 
i 1 1 1 I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


‘ i) ' 
Map symbol and } Septic tank i Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area 
soil name I absorption { areas H sanitary } sanitary 
1 fields i \ landfill H landfill 
t I if 1 = 
i i I i 
ants 
Pamlico------------ i Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i wetness, i wetness, i wetness, { wetness, 
i floods. i floods, i floods. i floods. 
i { excess humus. | H 
7 t t 1 
i) t ' t 
Vs ee ee iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: severe; 
Lafitte | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
i wetness. i seepage, {| wetness, i wetness, 
H i excess humus. i excess humus. i seepage. 
i‘ 1 1 1 
f 1 i] 13 
29 --------- === ee | Slight----------- {Moderate: | Slight----------- {Slight------+----- 
Lucedale f | seepage, { I 
i | Slope. I H 
i { H I 
3 ween nnn nee enn nee | Severe: iSlight----------- iModerate: iModerate: 
Malbis i wetness, { | wetness, | wetness, 
} peres slowly. i I i 
1 1 } t 
1 t i) 1 
Ce |Severe: iModerate: |Moderate: iModerate: 
Malbis i wetness, i slope. | wetness, } wetness, 
{| peres slowly. i I H 
{ 1 } 1 
1 1 i) i) 
3 Qe once eee wenn een ee | Severe: iModerate: {Severe: iModerate: 
Notcher i peres slowly, | seepage | wetness, i wetness, 
| wetness. i I { 
{ 1 1 t 
1 I t i 
33, 34-------------- iSevere: |Moderate {Severe iModerate: 
Notcher i percs slowly, } slope, | wetness. i wetness. 
| wetness. i seepage H I 
{ 1 { ! 
1 ' i] 1 
3 Gee e eee eee nen eee |Severe iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Osier i floods, | floods, i floods, i floods, 
| wetness. i seepage. i wetness. wetness. 
i) ' t 
1 ) i 1 
3b nnn n nee ne eee eee | Severe: ;Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Pactolus i wetness, i wetness, | seepage, | seepage, 
i | seepage, i wetness, { wetness. 
1 H H { i 
317s I I { i 
Pamlico---+-+------- iSevere: isevere; iSevere: iSevere: 
| wetness, {| wetness, {| wetness, { wetness, 
it floods. | floods, i floods, i floods, 
i | excess humus. i i 
4 1 1 ! 
\ 1 1 I 
Bibb--------------- Severe iSevere: Severe: {Severe: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, i floods, 
i wetness, { wetness. { wetness. {| wetness. 
1 i i i i 
38 I { I { 
Pits { { | i 
I i I { 
ee iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Poarch | wetness, { seepage. i wetness, | wetness, 
| perecs slowly. H i i 
1 H { I t 
40°." \ i i i 
Psamments | 
4 t i) t 
7 iSevere; {Slight----------- iSevere: iSevere: 
Robertsdale i peres slowly, i ; wetness, i wetness. 
| wetness. | { i 
i i i H 
U Qo ew ne nen e een ee--n- i Severe: iSlight----+++-+---- ;severe; iSevere;: 
Saucier | peres slowly, { } wetness. | wetness. 
| wetness. 
| 1 | i) 
Y Qe wee eee ee wee ee ee iSevere: {Moderate: iModerate: {Slight----------- 
Shubuta { percs slowly. | slope. { too clayey. { 
t { ' 
' i! 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Daily cover 
for landfill 


or: 
etness, 

xcess humus, 
ard to pack. 


or: 
etness, 
xcess humus. 


or: 
etness, 
oo Sandy. 


ir: 
oo sandy. 


or: 
etness, 

xcess humus, 
ard to pack. 


or: 
etness, 


or; 
etness. 


ir: 
oo clayey. 
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Map symbol and 


yy, 


soil name 


Shubu ta- ------+--+-- 


u5-- 
Smi 


46!; 
Smi 


thton 


thton-------ecce- 


Urban land. 


47); 
smi 


thton---n--ece-- 


Benndalewewerenn nnn 


yg': 


Suffolk------------ 


Smi 


ygt: 


thton----------- 


Susquehanna-------- 


See footnote at 


TABLE 9.+-SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


1 

I Septic tank 
H absorption 
H fields 
LY 
i 
i 


iSevere: 


| peres slowly. 
{ 


| Severe: 

peres slowly, 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 

peres slowly, 
wetness, 
floods. 


iSevere: 
| peres slowly, 
| wetness, 

i floods, 
1 

if 


i Slight---------- 


{Severe: 


percs slowly, 
wetness, 
floods. 


iSevere: 
percs slowly. 


iSevere: 
wetness. 


iModerate: 
slope. 


iModerate: 
slope. 


iModerate: 
slope. 


end of table. 


iSlight---------- 


i Slight---------- 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Moderate: 
slope. 


iSevere: 
seepage. 


1 
i) 
t 
4 
t 
1 
1 
i 
t 
4 
1 
‘ 
I 
I 
3 
d 
1 
t 
iSevere: 
i wetness, 
i 
t 
1 
3 
t 
{ 
t 
t 
i 
if 
H 
t 
H 
1 
i 
1 
t 
1 


Severe: 
wetness. 


iModerate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


iSevere: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


slope. 


i 

t 

I 

t 

1 

t 

i} 

1 

t 

4 

i 

i{Moderate: 

H 

H 

13 

t 

iSevere: 

} wetness. 

i 

1 

iSevere: 
seepage. 


1 

1 

1 

{ 

i) 

1 

' 

! 
iSevere: 

| seepage, 
i slope. 

{ 

{ 

|Severe: 

i Slope. 

i 
i} 
t 
1 


iSevere: 
seepage. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


derate: 
oo clayey. 


co 


seepage, 
too sandy. 


wetness, 
floods. 


wetness, 
floods. 


wetness, 


wetness. 


vere: 
eepage, 
oo sandy. 


tuo 


Severe: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Severe; 
seepage, 
t 


oo sandy. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe; 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


'Slight--------- 


Slight--------- 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 
Poor: 


wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Good. 


Good. 


Poor: 
wetness, 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Good. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy, 
slope. 


Fair: 
slope. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy, 
slope. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


i pen TT ee | ree qe yee ee 
Map symbol and i Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area | Daily cover 
soil name | absorption H areas { sanitary { sanitary i for landfill 
I fields i i landfill { landfill i 
aaa Bea ear ae r ome nae (ie Spe ay = wee de ae 
{ 1 ’ 1 i 
1 { 1 i (t I 
54: I { | i I 
Urban land. | H | { I 
' I | I i I 
55°: I H I i i 
Tr OU pe wenn een nen nee iModerate: |Severe: |Severe: iSevere: iFair: 
i slope. i; Seepage, | seepage, i seepage. {i too sandy, 
\ i slope. ! too sandy. H i Slope. 
t ' 1 ! C 
1 i) ‘ i} i] 
Benndale----------- |{Moderate: iSevere: iSlight----------- iModerate: {Fair: 
| Slope. | slope. I | slope. | slope. 
1 { H i i { 
56°: i I I | ' 
Troupennn ee nnn nn nee iSlighte---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iFair: 
H { seepage. | seepage, | Seepage. {| too sandy. 
| Hy | too sandy. I i 
i i i i H 
Heidel------------- iSlight---------- -{Moderate: iModerate: (Slight----------- iGood. 
I | seepage, | seepage. I i 
| | slope. \ i i 
! { 1 i) 1 
1 ; H ‘ 1 1 
by ear i { i { 
Urban land H H 
! t 
I 1 4 1 1 


| 
| 


q See map unit deseription for composition and behavior characteristics. 
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TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


n 
wetness, excess fines. excess fines. 


1 
t 
| low strength. 
t 
‘ 


ee A 
i} i] i] f] 
Map symbol and { Roadfill I Sand i Gravel i Topsoil 
soil name { H i i 
H H i I 
ne a ee 
4 1 1 t 
1 i H I { 
2°: i H i I 
Alaga---------------- {Fair \Fair: iUnsuited: {Poor: 
t low strength. i excess fines. | excess fines. | too sandy 
t t 1 t 
1 i 4 ‘ 
Har leston------------ iFair: iUnsuited: jUnsuited: iGood. 
i low strength. i excess fines, i excess fines. H 
1 i t 
‘ i) 1 1 
aaa alata | Poor: {Poors iUnsuited: |Poor: 
Axis i wetness. | excess fines. i excess fines. {| wetness. 
1 1 t 
(3 ' i 1 
4, 5, Ooewewernnennnn~ iFair: {Poors iUnsuited: iFair: 
Bama | low strength. { excess fines. i excess fines. | too clayey, 
i { i } thin layer. 
1 { I I H 
ees | i | i 
Bayou----+-+-+---------- {Poor: | Poor: iUnsuited: {Poor: 
{ wetness. t excess fines. t excess fines. i wetness. 
1 ! ' t 
4 t i] t 
Escambla------------- iFair: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iGood. 
{| wetness, | excess fines. { excess fines, H 
1 low strength. | H i 
1 i i { i 
8. i { i i 
Beaches H { { H 
i i { H 
9, 10, Vlewee nnn enn eee iFair: tPoor: tUnsuited: iGood. 
Benndale i low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. i 
i t t t 
‘ { 1 I 
121: 
Benndale---------~---- iFair: {Poors iUnsuited 1Good. 
i low strength, | excess fines. { excess fines. H 
t t 5 ! 
1 i i] ‘ 
Urban land. i H i H 
1 i H I i 
13°: | i | q 
Dorovan--o---eeecccenn iPoor: |Poor: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
i low strength, { excess humus. i excess fines, | excess humus, 
i wetness. i i excess humus. t wetness. 
i { 1 1 
t I t i 
Bibbe----------- een e tPoor: i{Unsuited: tUnsuited: {Poor: 
{ wetness, | exeess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
1 1 ! 1 
i 1 i} ‘ 
14s 
Dorova ne enee een e nee Poor: {Poors i{Unsuited: iPoor: 
{ low strength, | excess humus. | excess fines, | excess humus, 
i wetness. { { excess humus. i wetness. 
i { { H 
LeV Yeo --2 n-ne ee eeeeeee iPoor: {Unsuited: iUnsuited: {Poor: 
| shrink-swell, { excess fines. i excess fines, i wetness. 
| low strength, i { i 
| wetness. { i i 
i i I H 
PD vce e ween en ener ene n ee {Poor: [Goode n-ne e wen meee en-- {Unsuited: iPoor: 
Dueck ston {| wetness, { {| excess fines. {| too sandy. 
i H { { 
] bo eee eee e were ne none -|Fair: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: Good, 
Escambia | wetness, i excess fines. { excess fines. { 
{ low strength, | | H 
1 i i { | 
V7: { i I H 
Escambiaeweerennenere {Fair: {Unsuited: \Unsuited: iGood. 
t 1 
! ! 
t ! ! 
4 i) 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Map symbol and 


soil name 


ae 
Urban land, 


Har leston 


21); 


Harleston--------- 


Urban land. 


22, 23, 2y--------- 


Heidel 


25): 


Tzagor denne ee wenn 


Annemaine--------+- 


26!: 


Tzagor a-ene nnn ene 


Bethera---------~- 


27!: 


Johnstone ------ee- 


Pamlico----------- 


29------- =e ee == 


40. Qileodsecestecn= 


32, 33, 34--------- 


TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


{Poors 
| wetness. 


iFair: 
; low strength. 
1 

iFair: 

low strength. 


tPoor: 
low strength. 


t 
if 
1 
i 
i 


t 
t 


iPoor: 
low strength. 


1 

1 

1 

t 

! 

I 
iPoor: 
| low strength. 
1 

1 

i) 


Poor: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


' 

H 

I 
iPoor: 
| wetness. 
! 

i 

1) 

I 

1 

! 

' 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


} low strength, 
| wetness, 

{ excess humus. 
1 


iFair: 

| low strength. 
i) 

' 

iFair: 

it low strength, 
| wetness. 
t 

1 

' 


iFair: 
low strength. 


{Poor: 
wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Roadfill 


Sand 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


iUnsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


excess humus, 


Unsuited: 
excess humus. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 


t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i) 
t 
t 
t 
1 
! 
{ 
t 
4 
i 
1 
' 
t 
t 
4 
1 
I 
1 
4 
t 
1 
1 
! 
H 
i 
i 
1 
i} 
i 
H 
i 
t 
i) 
{Poor: 
I 
1 
H 
! 
t 
I 
! 
1 
| 
t 
1 
i) 
I 
i 
i 
t 
1 
t 
d 
1 
4 
t 
1 
t 
I 
i 
i 
I 
t 
1 
t 
t 
{ 
i excess fines. 
H 
t 
t 


Gravel 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


Un 
e 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


nsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess humus. 


Unsuited: 
excess humus. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


1 
1 
t 
t 
H 
t 
i) 
1 
I 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
t 
I 
' 
t 
I 
t 
t 
{ 
t 
4 
t 
' 
H 
t 
t 
‘ 
1 
i) 
H 
t 
1 
H 
i 
t 
i 
t 
! 
1 
t 
1 
i) 
' 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
t 
iU 
' 
1 
1 
t 
I 
1 
1 
1 
' 
! 
t 
! 
t 
i) 
t 
1 
H 
! 
1 
{ 
t 
t 
t 
i] 
{ 
+ 
1 
1 
4 
1 
! 
H 
t 
' 
H 
t 
$ 
' 
1 
1 
H 
H 
t 
1 
{ 
‘ 
H 
i excess fines. 
H 
! 

i) 


SOIL SURVEY 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Good. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


i 
1 
‘ 
i 
1 
t 
i 
i) 
t 
t 
i 
t 
‘ 
t 
i) 
i 
t 
1 
I 
I 
i} 
i 
t 
i) 
i 
i) 
! 
I 
: 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
i 
i) 
! 
i 
' 
' 
t 
i 
1 
1 
H 
t 
i 
1 
i) 
I 
i) 
{ 
iFair: 
| too clayey, 
} thin layer. 
i 
{Poor: 
1 
i) 
i 
t 
‘ 
t 
J 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i) 
i 
i 
\ 
' 
( 
i 
t 
' 
i) 
H 
t 
1 
i 
i) 
t 
i) 
t 
1 
1 
i) 
H 
t 
i) 
i 
4 
‘ 
i 
t 
! 
{ 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i) 
i) 
\ 
1 
I 


wetness, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


air: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
thin layer, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 

thin layer, 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


MOBILE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Map symb 
soil 


Pactolus 


37): 
Pamlico---+- 


Poarch 


yo!” 
Psamments 


Shubu ta 


4yt; 
Shubu ta---- 


Smithton 
46!; 
Smithton--- 
Urban land. 
47): 
Smithton--- 


Benndale--- 


Smithton--- 


4yg!; 
Susquehanna 


ol and 
name 


TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


wetness, 


|Poor: 


Fair: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


iFair: 

{ wetness, 

| low strength. 
1 

iy 

I 


Poor: 
low strength. 


1 
t 
! 
! 
: 
1 
{Poors 
i low strength, 
t 


wetness, 


Poor: 
i wetness. 
1 


low strength. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Roadfill 


Sand 


ir: 
xcess fines. 


ow 


xcess humus. 


suited: 
xeess fines. 


os 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


os 


suited: 
xeess fines. 


=I 
os 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


os 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


suited: 
xeess fines. 


xcess fines. 


suited: 
xeess fines. 


os 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Gravel 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess humus. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


iUnsuited: 
excess fines. 


suited: 


Un 
excess fines. 


suited: 


Un 
excess fines. 


' 
1 
t 
t 
t 
i 
1 
iJ 
t 
i) 
f 
( 
1 
i 
1 
{ 
1 
! 
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Topsoil 


uv 


oor: 
too sandy. 


>) 


oor; 
wetness. 


etness. 


i) 
eo} 
o 
Qa 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Good 
Poor: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 
Poor: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 
Poor: 
too sandy. 
Poor: 
wetness. 
Poor: 
wetness. 
Poor: 
wetness. 
Good 
Good. 
Poor: 
wetness. 
Poor: 


° 
too clayey. 
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TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Map symbol and Gravel Topsoil 


1 
H 
soil name H 
t 
t 


a nn a TR I 


; 
1 
49): 


1 i) 1 
1 t ! 
1 i] 1 
H i H 
Har leston------------ iFair: tUnsuited: iUnsuited: iGood. 
i low strength. } excess fines, i excess fines. { 
{ i i i 
50, 51----~----+------- |Good---------+------- {Fair iUnsuited: iPoor: 
Troup { | excess fines | excess fines, i too sandy. 
! 1 1 t 
521; | 
Troup----~------------ |GO0d------ een e ee eee ee iFair: iUnsuited: iPoor: 
| i excess fines i excess fines, i too sandy. 
{ ' 1 ! 
t 1 t 1 
Heidel---~----------- | GOOd- enn een eee n ene ene iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iPair: 
| i excess fines. 1 excess fines, | Slope. 
1 1 i H i i 
53°, 54 I i H i 
Troup----~----------- |Good--------------6-- \Fair: iUnsuited: iPoor: 
{ {i excess fines. { excess fines, {+ too sandy. 
1 if t ' 
i) I ' i) 
Urban land, i H { I 
1 H I i ! 
55°: H I i i 
Troup---------------- !Good----------------- ‘Pair: iUnsuited: iPoor: 
i + excess fines. i excess fines. | too sandy, 
t q i) 1 
1 Ly i) t 
Benndale------------- tFair {Poor: iUnsuited iFair: 
{ low strength i; excess fines. i} excess fines i slope. 
! 1 t 1 
I 1 1 t 
56): 
Troup---------------- 'Good---~--------~----- {Fair: tUnsuited: iPoor: 
{ | excess fines. { excess fines ti too sandy. 
1 ' t i 
i I 4 ! 
Heidel----~------+------ 1G00d- ----- een ewe en ee iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iGood, 
H | excess fines. ‘ excess fines. { 
i H I H 
Vile 
Urban land H i { H 
H i i { 


See map unit description for composition and behavior characteristics. 
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TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. Absence of an entry indicates 
that the soil was not evaluated) 


maa a aaa am a a aaa aS aaa a aaa a | Ce 


1 t i] (i I | 
Map symbol and { Pond i Embankments, { Drainage i Irrigation i Terraces I Grassed 
soil name I reservoir i dikes, and i { | and I waterways 
_ _ i areas i levees I { |__diversions H 
i] 1 1 ‘ i) ' 
1 ' { i { i i 
ai: { H | i i 
Alaga- -------eee-- {Seep age-------- iPiping, iNot needed----- {Droughty, iToo sandy, |Droughty, 
I | seepage. ' {| fast intake, | slope. | slope. 
I i I i slope. { { 
1 { 1 { f { 
Harleston-------- |Seepage-------- }Piping--------- {Slope---------- iFavorable------ |Favorable------|Favorable, 
1 l 1 t t t 
t I i) i] ‘ I 
3----------------- | Seepage----+--- 'WetnesSe------- {Floods, |Wetness, iNot needed-----|Wetness. 
Axis i { i} excess salt. {| floods. } I 
t t 1 ' F 1 
t 1 t 1 1 1 
Yo nn ewe eee eee ~--- | Seepage-------- |Favorable------ {Not needed----- iFavorable------ iFavorable------ iFavorable. 
Bama I I H i i i 
i H { I i | 
Cn eee | Seepage-------- 'Favorable------ INot needed----- | Slope---------- iFavorable------ iFavorable. 
Bama I i i i i i 
t t 1 t 1 1 
1 H H 1 H 1 \ 
7: i ' i t I t 
Bayou-----<------- iFavorablee--ee- iWetness, iPoor outlets, {|Wetness-------- |Not needed----- iWetness., 
i | piping. i peres slowly. | { { 
! 1 t i t 
4 4 1 t J t 
Escambia--------- iSeepage------ --{Thin layer, iPeres slowly---{Wetness-------- |Wetnesse-ere- ---|Favorable, 
t 1 ' ! t t 
t i wetness. { \ { { 
t i i i | i 
g!, 
Beaches i H t H { H 
I 1 | i | { 
Qe nnn nnn e enn nen eee iSeepage----- e-o-{ Piping, iNot needed----- iFavorable------ |Favorable------ iFavorable, 
Benndale i i seepage. H { I 
1 $ 4 t i 1 
i) 1 4 ‘ ‘ 
10, T1e-2cenn nnn ne i Seep age- ------- {Piping, {Not needed----- iSlope---------- iFavorable------ iFavorable. 
Benndale i | seepage. i H i i 
1 H i i { { i 
120: i i i i t H 
Benndale--------- | Seepage- ------- {Piping, iNot needed----- | Slope---------- |Favorable------ {Favorable. 
| i seepage. i I i i 
i t i H { { 
Urban land. | i | t H i 
t 1 t ' 1 ! 
1 H H H H H t 
130: ' { t i i ' 
Dorovane--+ee----- [Seepage--------j/Excess humus, |Floods, |Wetness-------- {Not needed----- iWetness. 
} | wetness, i excess humus. | H 
i i i { H i 
Bibb------------- !Seepage-------- {Piping, {Floods--------- {Floods, INot needed-----~ iWetness. 
i { wetness. H | wetness, i H 
1 i i i H { I 
Tui: I | I I i \ 
Dorovane--------- i Seepage-------- iExcess humus, jFloods, |Wetness-------- iNot needed----- iWetness. 
I i wetness. t excess humus. | I 
4 i 4 { 1 
1 1 i) s) 1 1 
LeVYynnnneer enn n ne iFavorable------ iCompressible, jFloods, \Floods, \Not needed-----{Not needed. 
H | low strength, {| peres slowly, | percs slowly, } I 
| {| shrink-swell. {| wetness. { wetness, I I 
1 1 t 1 1 ' 
‘ i} ' 1 i) i] 
{Geecessooeceseses | Seepage-------- ' Seepage-------- \WetnesSe------- iWetness------+-- {Not needed----- iNot needed. 
Duckston { | I i i 
i i i I { i 
\Geseecodetec cece. | Seepage-------- 'Thin layer, {Peres slowly---~-|Wetness-------- iWetness-ncen--- iFavorable. 
Escambia | | wetness. I I H i 
1 i i i i t i 
Vet I H t { i { 
Escambia--------- iSeepage-------- iThin layer, iPercs slowly---|Wetness-------- iWetnesse-ee---- iFavorable. 
H i wetness, i i i I 
H H i { I i 
Urban land. i i H i i i 
t 1 1 i ! 1 
i] ‘ i} 1 ! ‘ 
[Bsssccesescestccs |Seepage-------- 'Seepage, {Not needed----- iDroughty, iToo sandy, iDroughty, 
Fripp i | piping. I | fast intake, {| slope. i slope. 
i H i i slope. t I 
t 1 1 1 t t 
' i] 1 1 1 i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


1 1 i] ' 1 
Map symbol and } Pond | Embankments, } Drainage i Irrigation i Terraces i Grassed 
soil name H reservoir { dikes, and H | H and H waterways 
i_____sareas H levees i = i es | diversions H 
i t ' 1 I 1 
1Qenecennnnrennen= iSeepage-~------ iFavorable------ iFloods, iWetness, [Not needed----- }Not needed. 
Grady H i | wetness, i peres slowly, j { 
i I | poor outlets. {| floods. | { 
1 t t iy 1 
' I t t | 1 
20 new ween nn nen ee iSeepage-------- {Pipinge--een-e- iWetness-------- iFavorable------ i[Favorablee----- |Favorable. 
Harleston I 
a? | l 
Harleston-------- | S@epage-------- |Piping--------- iWetness-------- iFavorable------ iFavorable------ iFavorable. 
! { 1 1 t ) 
1 ‘ 1 I ‘ | 
Ges 1 ! i 1 1 
Urban lan 
22, 23, 24-----~--- {Seepage-------- |Piping, iNot needed----- iSlope, iFavorable------jFavorable. 
Heidel H i seepage. H | fast intake. | | 
1 t 1 ie 1 
2st: ! 
Izagor a-------- iFavorable------ iThin layer, |Favorable------ iWetness~-een--- iWetneSS----ecce- iFavorable. 
wetness. \ \ ' 
‘ I 1 1 t . 
Annema ine------ {Slopee--------- iWetness-------- iPercs slowly, {Percs slowly, jErodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
{ H i floods, | floods, i wetness, t peres slowly. 
i i i slope. { wetness, i percs slowly. | 
a | | | | | 3 
: t 1 1 1 
Izagora-------- {Favorable------ iThin layer, {Favorable------ }Wetness--eee--- iWetness-------- iFavorable, 
i i wetness. H 
t i ' i] ' t 
Bether a- were n-ne \Favorable------ {Wetness-----+--- 'Percs slowly, {Percs slowly, {Not needed--~-- iWetness, 
i { t floods. | wetness, I i percs slowly. 
{ { H | floods. I j 
t i ! H H H 
277s 
Johnston------- | Seepage-------- |Wetnesse---- w-- [Floods--------- iWetness, iNot needed----- tWetness. 
i floods. i 
t 
v I ‘ 1 1 
Pam lico-------- | Seepage-------- i Piping--------- iFloods, iWetness, iNot needed---~- iNot needed. 
{ { { poor outlets. { floods. { { 
{ ‘ 1 4 1 ! 
‘ o] 4 1 I I 
BB eee nee nme e eee |Seepage---~----- ‘Unstable fill, |Cutbanks cave, [Not needed-----|Not needed----- {Not needed. 
Lafitte H | excess humus, | floods. { i { 
| low strength. | | H 
1 ! 1 
' ! 1 i) i) t 
BQ eww meee wwe nee |} Seepage-------- {Compressible, {Not needed----- iFavorable------ iFavorable-----~ iFavorable, 
Lueedale piping. | H 
' ' ' i) { i} 
30, 31---------- | Seepage---~---- iPiping--------- iNot needed----- |Slope---------- |Favorable------ |{Favorable. 
nanbis | | | | | | 
1 t ' 1 J t 
32, 33, B4eeene- {SC@Pageewn-ceee iFavorable-----~ iSlope---------- |Slope---------- |Favorable-e----- Favorable. 
Notcher H 
) I ! 1 ‘ ‘ 
ee iSeepage-------- |Seepage, iFloods, iFloods, iNot needed----- iNot needed. 
Osier H ‘ unstable fill.{ cutbanks cave.| seepage. | | 
t ! 1 t ! 1 
t 1 I 3 t i) 
36--------- ween nwo | Seepageen--ee-- [S@@page-------- iCutbanks cave jWetness, iNot needed----- {Not needed. 
Pactolus i i | | fast intake. | I 
1 i I H I i { 
37°: H H H i H i 
Pamlico---------- | Seepage-------- | Pipingee------- iFloods, iWetness, {Not needed----- iNot needed, 
{ | ! poor outlets. | floods. { i 
i H i i i i 
Bibb----------- | Seepager--eeen- [Piping, (Floods-----+--- Floods, iNot needed----- iWetness. 
I { wetness. i | wetness. { 
1 H t i i H i 
38. i i } i H i 
Pits | | ! | 
1 t 1 ‘ 1 
39 nee --- -- =e | Seepage-------- | Piping--------- iNot needed----- iWetness, iWetness------<- iFavorable. 
Poarch I i H slope. I 
| { 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


4yo!, 
Psamments 


Smithton 
nol; 
Smithton 
Urban land. 


47!; 
Smithton 


Benndale--------- 


4g’: 
Suffolk 


Smithton 


yg!; 
Susquehanna 


Urban land. 


See footnote at 


Pond 
reservoir 
areas 


iFavorable------~ 
t 
t 
1 


1 
iFavorable 


iFavorable------ 
t 
iSeepage 


iSlope, 
i seepage. 


|Seepage+------- 


{ 
iSeepage 
i 
i} 
| Seepage 


Seepage-------- 
Seepage-------- 


Seepage 


end of table. 


TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


1 

{ Embankments, 
dikes, and 
I 


iThin layer 
1 


{Low strength, 
| piping. 
t 


iLow strength, 
1 


i piping. 


iUnstable fill, 
piping. 


iUnstable fill, 
piping. 


t 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
1 
‘ 
t 
l 


iUnstable fill, 
| piping. 
! 


i} 
{Piping, 
seepage. 


Piping, 
seepage. 
iUnstable fill, 
| piping. 

| 

1 


{ 

iHard to pack, 
{ shrink-swell. 
1 
1 


|Piping-~-------- 


iPiping, 
seepage. 


1 
( 
| 
t 


1 
t 
1 


4 
t 
t 
t 
4 
4 
‘ 
1 
| 
t 
i) 
1 
i} 


Drainage 


Peres slowly, 
poor outlets, 
Peres slowly--- 


Not needed, 
slope. 


Not needed, 
slope. 


Not needed 


Wetness 


Wetness 


P 


Not needed 


Not needed 


Not 


Not needed 


Irrigation 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Peres slowly, 
slow intake. 


Percs slowly, 
complex slope. 


Peres slowly, 
complex slope. 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


Wetness 


Wetness 


Slope, 


Peres slowly, 
Slope. 


Favorable------ 
Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


t 
4 
1 
' 


1 
I 
! 
! 
iy 
1 
! 
1 
{ 
1 
1 
( 
t 
t 
! 
i) 
! 
i 
1 
t 
1 
i) 
1 
4 
1 
( 
t 
' 
t 
1 
{ 
( 
t 
i] 
1 
1 


Terraces 
and 
diversions 


Not needed 


Peres slowly--- 


Erodes easily-- 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Too sandy, 
slope. 


Wetness 


Wetness 


Wetness 


Favorable 


Slope, 
too sandy. 
Wetness 


Peres slowly--- 


Favorable 


Too sandy 


Too sandy, 


slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Too sandy, 
slope. 
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Grassed 
waterways 


iWetness, 
percs slowly. 


Percs slowly. 


Peres slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Peres slowly, 


e 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
slope. 


Wetness. 


iWetness. 


iWetness. 


iFavorable, 


Slope. 


iWetness, 
1 


' 
| 
i 
{Peres slowly. 
1 
1 
, 


1 
iFavorable. 
1 
t 


iDroughty. 
Droughty, 
slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
slope. 
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1 
Map symbol and | Po 
soil name i rese 
I ar 
H 
55; { 
Tr OU pe -- ere ne enn i Seepage 
‘ 
1 
i 
Benndale--------- iSeepage 
t 
561; 
TY OU Dx en eee renee e (Seepage 
Heidel----------- iSeepage 
57', 
Urban land I 
{ 
1 


nd 
rvoir 
eas 


1 
4 
4 
‘ 
i 


t 
! 
| 
t 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 


TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Embankments, 
dikes, and 
levees 


seepage. 


Piping------+-- 


Piping, 
seepage. 


i} 
t 
( 
1 
‘ 
( 
1 
i 


t 


Drainag 


Not needed 


Not needed 


Not needed 


e 


Irrigation 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


Droughty, 
fast intake. 


Slope, 
fast intake. 


See map unit description for composition and behavior characteristics. 


Terrac 
and 
diversi 


es 


ons 


SOIL SURVEY 


Grassed 
waterways 


slope. 


Droughty. 


Favorable, 


MOBILE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


B!, 
Beaches 


Benndale 


12): 
Benndale 


Urban land. 


13): 
Dorovan 


vats 


1 
1 
1 
4 
| 
! 
( 
1 
1 
1 
4 


i 
i} 
1 
t 
i 
I 
t 
‘ 
t 
4 


{ 
' 
1 
4 
t 
t 
1 
t 
t 
! 
i) 
‘ 
( 
1 
1 
{ 
I 
1 
' 
1 
1 


1 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
i] 
} 
t 
! 
1 
4 
4 
‘ 
' 
{ 
t 
i 
! 
i 
1 
i) 
4 
t 
\ 
t 


TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Slight 


Slighitessos-veceveees 


wetness. 
Moderate: 


wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Slight 


Slight-------------.-- 


Slight 


Slight 


iSevere: 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


‘Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


I 

1 

i 

I 

t 

' 

i 

I 
iModerate: 
i wetness. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
! 
t 
t 
t 
‘ 
t 


Severe: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


evere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


i) 
i 
1 
t 
' 
1 
1 
{ 
' 
1 
1 
{ 
4 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
i) 
is 
I 
{ 
i 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
H 
1 
i excess humus. 
1 
{ 
{ 
I 


saree tem nner 
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See text for definitions of 


enna i 

{ Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
1 1 

| | 

T eh Soe ee ee 
1 1 

t 1 

{ { 
iModerate: iModerate 
| too sandy, i too sandy. 
| slope. i 

' 1 

1 1 
iModerate: iSlight 

| slope. I 

t 1 

1 1 

iSevere: |Severe: 

| wetness, t wetness, 
i floods. i floods. 
1 i} 

| 1 
iSlight--------------- iSlight. 

1 1 
iModerate: iSlight. 

| Slope. I 

t 1 

‘ 1 

iSevere: iSlight. 

! slope. { 

i i 

I i 

iSevere: iSevere: 

i wetness. | wetness, 
1 t 

t t 
tModerate: iSlight. 

{ wetness, { 

{ peres slowly. | 

1 1 

| 

t 1 

t t 

| ! 
|Slight--------------- jSlight 

1 1 
iModerate: iSlight. 

| Slope. I 

' § 

' iy 

iSevere iSlight. 

{ slope. { 

H H 

' H 
iModerate: iSlight. 

i slope. i 

I { 

i i 

! t 

1 1 

H i 

i{Severe: iSevere; 

i wetness, i wetness, 
i floods, i excess humus. 
{ excess humus. i 

! 1 

1 t 

iSevere: iSevere: 

i floods, i floods, 
| wetness, i wetness. 
1 1 

iSevere: iSevere: 

i wetness, i wetness, 
i floods, | excess humus. 
| excess humus, H 

t 1 

i] 1 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Escambia 


17!; 


Escambiae ------- 


Urban land, 


Harleston 


21's 


Harleston---------- wo 
Urban land. 


2 Qe ww eer nen ee enn cee -- 


Heidel 


Heidel 
25: 


I zag Or aw ee enn n ne 


Annema ine~ ------ 


26!: 


1zagor aewn-n- eee 


Bether a--------- 


a7l: 


Johnstonw-n----- 


TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


iSevere: 
floods, 

peres slowly, 
wetness. 


1 
t 
t floods, 
1 
' 


iModerate: 

+ wetness, 

{ peres slowly. 
! 

1 


iModerate: 
wetness, 


1 
i) 
| peres slowly. 
i 
t 
i) 
t 


{ 

iSevere: 

i too sandy, 
{ floods. 

t 

i) 

iSevere: 

| wetness, 

i floods. 
' 


|Slight------+--.-- 


|\Slight------------ 


iSevere: 
| floods. 
H 
i 
severe: 
floods, 


1 
t 
1 
1 
t 
1 
' 


I 
| Severe: 
1 floods. 


{Severe: 

i floods, 
i wetness, 
{ 
{ 
' 


{Severe: 


| wetness, 
i floods. 
! 
i} 


See footnote at end of table. 


severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


1Slight--------+--- 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


1 
t 
‘ 
{ 
{ 
t 
rf 
1 
1 
' 
1 
I 
4 
1 
{ 
i} 
1 
‘ 
t 
1 
1 
if 
I 
{Moderate: 
I 
1 
t 
t 
1 
‘ 
i 
i 
I 
iy 
i} 
! 
1 
t 
| floods. 
t 
i] 


Picnic areas 


) 
floods, 
percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Slight------------ 


Slight------------ 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Mo 
wetness. 
Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Paths and trails 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


1 
Map symbol and i 
soil name H 

i 

‘ 


1 
4 
rae 
Pam lico-------------- iSevere: 
i wetness, 
t floods. 
1 
i] 
28 eee nnn eee e eee eee ee iSevere: 
Lafitte i floods, 
| wetness, 
excess humus. 
! 
2Qeee-e-- en ----------- | Slight------------ 
Lucedale Hi 
t 
t 
3 On ewe e nen nnn ene e ee | Slight------------ 
Malbis { 
' 
1 
nnn wn cece nee nnn eeeee i Slight------------ 
Malbis i 
t 
t 
3 Qe ew eee en eee ee ee eee iSlight------------ 
Notcher i 
1 
t 
33 ee eee n ene ----- ++ [Slight------------ 
Notcher i 
i 
i 
34--------~----------- iSlight------------ 
Noteher i 
1 
' 
3 On ween en ene wee ee een ee iSevere 
Osier i floods, 
i wetness, 
t 
t 
36-22 -- eee e eee ee ee iModerate: 
Pactolus | wetness, 
H too sandy, 
t 
a7)3 I 
Pamlicow-e---------e-~ iSevere: 
i wetness, 
i floods. 
1 
I 
Bibbsexecesscececcsces Severe 
| floods, 
i wetness. 
H 
3a!. | 
Pits 
i 
i) 
3Q enna n nn nnn eee eee ee | Sligh t--------+--- 
Poarch H 
{ 
1 
nol. 
Psamments I 
1 
1 
Sooo {Severe: 
Robertsdale ; wetness, 
t 
1 
YW Qwennnn-n nee eee =e |Slight------------ 
Saucier { 
t 
{ 
Ue ee iModerate: 
Shubuta peres slowly. 


‘ 
] 
i 
| 
1 
1 


See footnote at end of table, 


Camp areas 


wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


|Slight---------- 
4 


i 
1 


iSlight---------- 
1 


t) 
1 


{ 
iSlight---------- 


floods, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Picnic areas 


excess humus. 


Playgrounds 


t 

1 

1 

I 

1 

t 

i) 

1 

t 

1 

1 

|Severe: 
i wetness, 
i floods. 
i 
t 
t 
1 
1 
H 
! 
1 
t 


iSlight--------------- 


1 
‘ 

iModerate: 

i slope. 

t 

t 

iModerate: 

i small stones. 
t 

t 

iModérate: 

i slope, 

i small stones, 
! 

i) 

iSevere: 

slope. 


2 
floods, 
wetness. 


derate: 
etness, 
oo sandy. 


w=zO 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 

Severe: 

floods, 

wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


iModerate: 

i peres slowly, 
i slope. 
1 
1 
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floods. 


i] 

t 

i] 

i 

{ 

it 

i 

1 

1 

| 

i wetness, 
{ 

! 

{ 

t 

t 

t 

1 

i wetness, 
| 
‘ 
1 


\ 
iSlight. 


derate: 
oo sandy, 


co 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 

Severe: 

floods, 

wetness. 


iSlight. 
i) 


Moderate: 


1 
| 
H 
1 
1 
| 
t 
t 
| wetness, 


i 
iSlight. 


Slight. 
1 
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TABLE 12,.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
Oe fig ps aaa ar ra a 7 ae 
Map symbol and H Camp areas I Picnic areas i Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
soil name 1 i i | 
es es i 2 eo ee I man 
4 i 1 i) 
i H i i 
wuts 
Shubu ta- ------------- iModerate: iSlight----------+---- iModerate: iSlight. 
| peres slowly. i i percs slowly, { 
H i 1 slope. \ 
i I | i 
Tr Ou pe eee eee een ee nnn iModerate: Moderate: |Severe;: iModerate: 
| too sandy. | too sandy. i slope. | too sandy. 
i 1 ! f 
i] 1 i} i 
YB meee ween een n meee e nme |Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Severe;: 
Smithton i wetness, {| wetness. | wetness, i wetness. 
i floods. H { floods. I 
1 i H i I 
460: i H i H 
Smi thton- ------------ iSevere: {Severe: {Severe;: | Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, i wetness. 
| floods. i | floods. | 
t t ! 1 
f] i] 1 4 
Urban land, H i { { 
1 i i I { 
US fae { i ! i 
Smithtone------e----- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i wetness, | wetness. | wetness, i wetness. 
i floods. I | floods. { 
i ! { + 
1 1 \ 4 
Benndale-------+------ [Slight-------c------- iSlight------- Sl atatatatad iModerate: [Slight. 
i I { slope. H 
t 1 ' ! 
1 ‘ i i) 1 
4Qrs { H { i 
Suf folk-------------- {Slight--------------- {Slight--------------- {Slight--------------- \Slight. 
1 ' i 
1 1 4 I 
Smithton------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i wetness, | wetness, | wetness, i wetness. 
| floods. | i floods. { 
1 H I I i 
go: i H H i 
Susquehannae -----2"--- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: |Moderate: 
i peres slowly, | wetness. i peres slowly, t wetness. 
{ wetness, H i wetness, i 
1 t 1 ! 
1 ‘ { i] 
Harleston------------ {Slight--------------- ISLight---cnennecce nnn iModerate: Slight. 
| i | slope. | 
t i i i 
5 Oe ew new eee eee ne neon ne 'Moderate: i{Moderate: t{Moderate: Moderate: 
Troup | too sandy. | too sandy. { slope, | too sandy. 
I | {| too sandy. ' 
i ! I 1 
1 i) I 1 
Be |\Moderate: tModerate: iSevere iModerate: 
Troup |} too sandy. | too sandy. | slope { too sandy. 
7 ‘ 1 
1 i 1 | 
52's | 
Tr OUPe seen nnn en nnnne |Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: Moderate: 
| Slope, { slope, i slope. {| too sandy. 
| too sandy. { too sandy. H H 
I { I { 
Heidel----------eren= iModerate: iModerate: iSevere iSlight. 
| Slope. | Slope. | Slope. i 
1 t I i i 
53°: i i i I 
Troup---------------- iModerate: Moderate: |Moderate: iModerate: 
| too sandy. i too sandy. i slope, | too sandy. 
H I | too sandy. H 
{ 1 i) t 
' 1 I 4 
Urban land. I { i i 
1 H | i i 
Bat; I H i | 
Tr OU Pe eo en eee een nn eee iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
{ slope, | slope, i Slope. { too sandy. 
| too sandy. { too sandy. H 
t t ! 
1 ' 1 if 
Urban land. { i I i 
i i I { 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


pe a ge ge ee ee | ee 


pcs een mn ne ee NS 


t t it 
Map symbol and I Camp areas i Picnic areas H Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
soil name H { i | 
(] 1 1 
a oe rr AL ARAN ON A MP i 
1 ( 1 q 
1 ! t i 
1 4 4 t 1 
55°: | | | | 
TY OU Po we ewe w eee n nc cce iModerate: iModerate: isevere: iModerate: 
i slope, i slope, { slope | too sandy. 
| too sandy, { too sandy. H i 
t t t 1 
1 i) 1 i 
Benndale------------- |Moderate: {Moderate: |Severe: Slight. 
i slope. i slope. i slope. 
1 { i H | 
56°: i | i | 
Tr OU Pe wo mene een nnn ne iModerate: iModerate: tModerate: Moderate: 
i too sandy. | too sandy. i slope, ; too sandy. 
I i | too sandy. { 
1 1 1 { 
1 1 t f) 
Heidel---~----------- iSlight--~----.------- [Slight--------------- iModerate: Slight. 
i i i slope. 
1 t i} t 
1 1 ‘ 1 i 
57°. I i { i 
Urban land H H H | 
i i ee ee are Bee 
1 


See map unit description for composition and behavior characteristics. 


or-- 


a 


SOIL SURVEY 


as 
i 


a 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


elements 


TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


t 
t 
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(See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 


soil was not rated] 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


Or-- 


a 


elements 


oven 


{Openland |Woodlandj Wetland 


{ 
1 


iwildlife|wildlifejwildlife 


iShallow 
water 
areas 


iWetland 
{ plants 
() 
I 


Conif- 
erous 
plants 


‘ 
| 
t 
' 
1 
i 


Hardwood | 
trees 


herba- 
ceous 
plants 


{Grasses 
and 
|legumes 


Grain 
and seed} 
crops 


4 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
4 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Very 


18-----------------| Very 


gy . . 
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fe} °° ° 
a. [se] 9° 
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A ° 
0 oO 
[em Oo 
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fo} ‘Sy el 
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ond fe] 
a oO 
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[= 
oO el 
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TABLE 14,--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


[Absenee of an entry indicates that data were not estimated] 
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TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS--Continued 


i 1 T Particle-size distribution |} xtractable bases i H 1 H 
H i 1 Sand YT Silt | Clay H H i fExtract- {| Base Reaction !Cation- 
Soil and iDepthjHorizon! (mm i (mn (mm ! Ca H Me H K {| able i satu- (1:1 lexchange 
sample number H 12.0-0.05)}.05-.002); <0.002) |} i i {i acidity {| ration soil- jcapacity 
| 1 1 t t 1 1 ' 
i i t i t i t 1 water) 
3 


1 
i 
H i 
i H i 
i i i i 
zi I T H H Y Pet T pH TMeq/100 g 
i i H i i i i H i i i A SOL 
Notcher: i i i i i i i i i i i i 
S72AL-049-009-1--} 0-7 {Ap ' 61.6 | 38.0 {| 10.4 {$ 2.20 | 0.76 | 0.30 |! 2.72 } 54.50 } 5.8 {| 5.98 
S7T2AL-049-009-2--} 7-16{B2iten | 47.4 $ 28.1 $ 24.5 | 0.79 | O.41 | 0.06 |} 3.92 } 28.30 } 5.0 | 5.18 
S72AL-049-009-3--!16-28!B22ten | 44.6 { 32.2 {| 23.2 | 1.03 $ 0.34 |} 0.03 | 3.36 | 29.30 } 5.3 | 4.75 
S72AL-049-009-4--{28-44IB23ten | 42.9 | 30.3 | 26.8 | 1.18 } 0.24 $ 0.03 {| 3.76 |} 27.70 | 5.3 |} 5.20 
S72AL-049-009-5--{44-57{B24ten | 43.8 | 25.2 | 31.0 | 0.89 ! O.21 $ 0.02 } 4.48 } 20.00 | 5.1 ! 5.60 
ST2AL-049-009-6--{57-701B25ten | 33.6 {| 29.7 | 36.7 | O.47 | 0.16 $ 0.02 | 5.68 } 10.30 } 5.1 | 6.33 
i i i i i i i I i H i i 
Pactolus: H { H i i i H Hy H H H i 
S73AL-049-005-1--! 0-3 {A1 ! 75.6 $ 18.1 $ 6.3 $ 0.28 | 0.07 $ 0.04 | 4.00 $ 8.70 | 4.9 $ 4.38 
S73AL-049-005-2--{ 3-10!C1 } 75.4 $ 18.0 | 6.6 } 0.10 { 0.00 } O.02 } 2.72 $ 4.10 | 4.9 | 2.84 
S73AL-049-005-3--!10-15}C2 § 79.1 4 13.9 $ 7.0 } 0.10 } 0.02 $ 0.02 $ 2.00 $ 6.20 } 4.7 $2.13 
S73AL-049-005-4--!15-391C3 ' 979.9 $ 13.3 | 6.8 } 0.10 | O.04 $ 0.02 } 1.76 |} 8.30 } 5.0 } 1.92 
S73AL-049-005-5--{39-51/C4 ' 89.4 } 6.7 | 3.9 $ 0.05 } 0.02 {| 0.02 } 0.56 } 13.80 } 5.3 | 0.65 
S73AL -049-005-6--151-701C5 { 92.7 | 6.0 | 1.8 $ 0.05 $ 0.01 $ 0.01 |! 0.16 } 30.00 } 5.5 | 0.23 
H i I { j H i i { i i i 
Saucier: i i I i i i i i i i I i 
S72AL-049-002-1--! 0-5 {Al § 52.9 } 32.4 | 1.7 $ 0.39 $ 0.26 $ 0.08 $ 5.44 $ 11.90 } 5.0 $ 6.18 
S72AL-049-002-2--{ 5-10!Bicn | 47.2 { 35.6 } 17.2 $ 0.23 $ 0.07 | O.04 {| 4.00 |} 8.00 $ 5.0 $ 4.35 
S72AL-049-002-3--}10-24;B2iten | 42.6 } 36.3 {| 21.1 | 0.23 }$ 0.09 | O.o2 | 4.4Ho | 7.20 } 5.1} 4.74 
S72AL-049-002-4--!24-30!B22ten | 46.7 |} 32.6 | 20.7 } 0.21 | O.11 | O.01 $} 4.48 |} 6.90 } 5.1 $ 4.81 
S72AL-049-002-5--}30-42{B23ten | 53.2 } 25.5 } 21.3 $ 0.13 | O.10 | 0.02 $ 4.08 | 5.70 } 5.1 $4433 
ST2AL-049-002-6--}42-61jB24ten | 55.3 | 24.9 | 19.8 | 0.08 | 0.09 | 0.04 | 3.92 $ 5.00 | 5.0 {| 4.13 
t i 1 1 1 1 1 t 
1 i t t ' ' i 1 * ' t i 
Shubu ta: ¢ ! : { : i i i i : i 
ST2AL-049-004-1--! 0-6 1A1 | 67.7 | 25.0 } 7.3 1 0.03 } 0.82 $ 0.09 } 4.32 { 17.90 } 5.1 |} 5.26 
S72AL-O49-004-3--!12-19!B21t | 931.4 | 34.0 $ 34.6 | 0.13 $ 1.02 | 0.06 | 7.76 $ 13.50 } 4.9 $ 8.98 
S72AL-049-004-4--119-25/B22t | 10.3 | 47.5 | 42.2 | 0.00 | 1.07 $ 0.09 $ 11.52 } 9.20 } 4.9 | 12.68 
S72AL-049-004-5--}25-47/B23t | 2011.5 | 47.1 $ 41.4 $ 0.00 | 1.16 | 0.09 }$ 10.96 { 10.30 | 4.7 $ 12.21 
S72AL-049-004-6--{47-60;B24t | 29.9 $ 30.7 $| 39.4 $ 6.00 $ 1.52 $ 0.07 { 8.72 { 15.40 | 4.5} 10.31 
S72AL -049-004-7--| 60-72 1B3 1 39.7 $ 21.5 $ 38.8 $ 0.03 $ 1.57 $ 0.06 $ 7.44 $ 18.20 } 4.4 $9.10 
3 i i i H i i i H i i i i 
Smithton: i i i H H i i : i i H i 
$72AL-049-003-1--! 0-7 {A1 | 48.6 { 45.5 } 5.9 | 0.18 $ 0.13 | 0.02 | 2.96 {} 10.10 } 4.7 | 3.29 
S72AL-049-003-2--} 7-17/}A2g ; 51.7 $ 41.6 $ 6.7 {| 0.13 | O.14 | 0.02 | 2.80 { 9.20 } 4.8 $ 3.08 
S72AL~049-003-3--{17-26/Blg | 56.0 {$ 37.2 } 6.8 $ O.11 $ O.17 $ 0.03 | 2.64 | 10.50 } 4.7 $2.95 
S72AL -049-003-4--} 26- 07 {Bote : 47.6 $ 42.9 |} 9.5 } 0.13 { 0.19 $| 0.05 {| 3.04 } 10.80 } 4.8 $3.41 
S72AL-049-003-5--{47-72/B22tg | 35.1 | 54.9 { 10.0 | 1.67 $ 0.30 $ 0.03 $ 3.12 {| 38.20 } 4.7 | 5.05 
Susquehanna: | 
S76AL-049-001-1--! 0-3 {A1 1 32.8 $! 48.0 $ 19.2 } 1.40 $ 1.30 } 0.06 {| 6.00 } 31.67 | 4.8 {| 8.78 
S76AL-049-001-3--! 9-13/B21t | 14.5 $ 43.9 $ 41.6 $ 2.39 $ 2.84 $ 0.13 | 8.40 | 38.98 } 5.2 } 13.76 
S76AL-O49-O001-4--113-16{B22t | 14.2 | 49.3 $ 36.5 $ 2.43 $ 2.92 $ 0.13 | 7-36 | 42.73 | 5.2 | 12.85 
S7T6AL-049-001-5+-{16-30/B23t | 17.6 } 417.0 $ W414 $ 2.76 $ 3.20 $ 0.12 $ 7.28 } 45.62 } 4.9 } 13.38 
S76AL-O49-001-6--30-66/B24t | 9.5 | 48.5 ! 42.0 } 2.76 $ 3.63 } 0.19 $ 5.04 | 56.72 } 4.7) $ 11.64 
1 i Y) 1 t ' 1 t t ' 
1 i 1 t 1 1 i i t I 


U Taxadjunct to series. The 40 to 72 inch layers are clay loam. 

3 Taxadjunct to series. Data shows silt content of Bt horizon is 7 percent more than allowed in Shubuta series. 
Taxadjunet to series. Silt content of the 47 to 72 inch layer is 5 percent more than allowed in Smithton series. 
Taxadjunct to series. Data shows mixed mineralogy about 50 percent kaolinite and 35 percent smectite. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TR means trace] 


NP means nonplastic. 


TABLE 18.--ENGINEERING TEST DATA 


{Dashes indicate data were not available. 
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ercentage 
passing sieve 


Grain size 


Classification 


and 


Eahcal 


je gandy 
(S72AL-049-007) 
de sandy 


report number, 
horizon, 
depth in inches 
(S72AL-049~-008) 
($7 2AL-049-006) 
B22t-----15 to 
(S72AL-049-010) 
G sandy 
(ST2AL-049-002) 


(S72AL-04 


Soil name, 
B22te----47 to 7 


B22t-----40 to 8 
B2Ut-----44 to 5 
B25t-----57 to 7 
Al------- 0 to 

Bl------- 5 to 1 
B21t-----10 to 2 
B22t-----24 to 3 
B23t-----30 to 4 
B2ut-----42 to 6 


B22ten---16 to 2 


B21teene-10 to 4 
B2iten--- 7 to 1 


A2------- 5 to 1 
B21t-----16 to 4 
B22t-----40 to 5 
B23t-----52 to 7 
B21t-----18 to 4 


B22t-----22 to 4 
B23t-----41 to 6 
Aperen-n-- 0 to 
B24ut-----37 to 
Apen----- 0 to 


AASHTO 
eee ee ee eer eee er eres, 

Ap------- 0 to (0 
(0 

ae) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

1 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(O 

(0 

ae) 

1 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 


—_——— 
Bama sandy loam: ! 
Heidel sandy loam: 4 


Heidel sand 


Bennda 
loam 

Luceda 
loam: 

Saucie 
loam 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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MOBILE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


TABLE 18.--ENGINEERING TEST DATA--Continued 


“————Gratn size distribution * 
Percentage + ~+| +X‘percentage 
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! DAOon 


No 
10 


1 
No.j 
4 


i) 
$ 
i 


passing sieve 

<= or 
No. 
40 
1 
1 


13/8 


inechjineh{inch} 


13/4 


2 


and 


report number, 
depth in inches 
(S72AL-049-004) 
Aje---e-- 0 to 
B2it-----12 to 1 
B23t-----25 to 4 
B2ut-----47 to 6 


Soil name, 
horizon, 
loam 


Shubuta sandy 


cad 

m 

Oo 
> Oo 
ao) t 
c oO 
is] ar 
rT O 

’ 
= + 
o- =~ 
Pe MW 
“er 
Hon 
AON 
en 
vY) 


i 


A2g------ 7 to 1 


te 


B2itg----26 to 4 


1 


Refer to "Soil series and morphology" section for location description of pedon. 


2 


3 
0.8 mile east of Byrd Church on powerline right-of-way, NE1/4NE1/4NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 20, T. 2N., Rw. 1 W. 


Data of 52 to 72 inch layer is outside range of Benndale series. 
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Heidel sandy loam: 
0.8 m&le east of Byrd Church on powerline right-of-way, NE1/4NEI/4NE1I/4YSE1/4 sec. 20, T. 2N., R. 1 W. 


Lucedale sandy loam: 


T. 5 S., Re. BW. 


16, 
T. 2.N. 


le south and 2 miles west of Dawes on school board land, SW1/4SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 


Shubuta sandy loam 


0.25 gi 


, R. TW. 


17, 


Liquid limit and plasticity index data outside range of Smithton series. 


Vernon on Citronelle Highway on powerline, SE1/4NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 


of Mt. 
Taxadjunct to series. 


North, 


134 


TABLE 19,--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


{An asterisk in the first column indicates that the soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a 
description of those characteristics of the soil that are outside the range of the series] 


= pa a a 
4 
Soil name I Family or higher taxonomic class 
F 
oo oe ee ae 
t 
' 
A Lagan nnn nnn ee nnn ene e nnn n= it Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 
Annemaine----r----renren-- | Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Axi $--- 2 oe en ee ee ee eee eee ! Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Sulfaquents 
Bamaeene enn ee enn eee cece t Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
BayO Ue ween meee enn meee nen | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
*Benndale------------------ | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Be ther ae ---- eer - eee nee nnn {| Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
13 eee {| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Do rovane --------------- ee | Dysic, thermic Typic Medisaprists 
Duck stone -------- 0-2 ene | Siliceous, thermic Typic Psammaquents 
Escambi a-------- ee ene -- | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquic Paleudults 
Fri ppewnnene cee nn enc en nen { Thermic, uncoated Typic. Quartzipsamments 
Gr ad Yoo ener nn nnn meee en nnn i Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
Harleston-----eecee-n === | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Heideleenen- n-ne ween nnn ne { Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
I 2a OF de we en ee eee eee nnn {| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Johnston------------------ { Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Cumulic Humaquepts 
Lafitte- ecm ene - n-ne meee n= | Euic, thermic Typic Medisaprists 
LEV Yoon wr een ee een ne nnn nn ee i Very-fine, mixed, acid, thermic Typic Hydraquents 
Lucedale-------~~---------- i Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Rhodic Paleudults 
Mal biS- -------+-e2-------- = | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Not chereceoeenn nnn nce n nn ne | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
OSL ere on me nen eee wen enn nnn i Siliceous, thermic Typic Psammaquents 
PactoluSer-----en eer e- nee { Thermic, coated Aquic Quartzipsamments 
Pamlico- ------------+------ 1 Sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, dysic, thermic Terric Medisaprists 
Poar Che w--e eee e ewe wenn meee ' Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
PS am Me Nt So enn we nnn ne enn eee | Quartzipsamments 
Robertsdale--------------- |} Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquic Paleudults 
Saucierewnnn- seen nn wren nce | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquic Paleudults 
#Shubu t ae wn nn ee eee ew wen en ne } Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Paleudults 
#Smithton--nennnnn ewe eee eee | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
Suffo lk- ---2-- n-ne eee enn | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
*Susquehanna----r------- eee | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Paleudalfs 
Tr OU penn nen nn en ene eee nnn ne i Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
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TROUP-HEIDEL-BAMA: Nearly level to 
undulating, well drained soils that have loamy 
subsoils; formed in loamy marine sediments 
on uplands 


TROUP-BENNDALE-SMITHTON: Nearly level 
to hilly, well and poorly drained soils with 
loamy subsoils; formed in loamy marine and 
fluvial sediments on uplands 


DOROVAN-JOHNSTON-LEVY: Nearly level, 
very poorly drained, mucky and loamy soils; 
formed in thick deposits of organic residues 
and alluvial sediments on bottomlands 


IZAGORA-BETHERA-SUFFOLK: Nearly level 
to undulating, well to poorly drained soils that 
have loamy and clayey subsoils; formed in loamy 
and clayey marine and alluvial sediments on 
terraces 


NOTCHER-SAUCIER-MALBIS: Nearly level to 
gently undulating, moderately well drained soils 
that have loamy subsoils with plinthite; formed 
in loamy and clayey marine sediments on uplands 


BAYOU-ESCAMBIA-HARLESTON: Nearly level 
to gently undulating, poorly to moderatiey well 
drained soils with loamy subsoils; formed in 
marine and fluvial sediments on uplands and 
terraces 


PEELE 


URBAN LAND-SMITHTON-BENNDALE: Nearly 
level to gently rolling Urban land areas that are 
intermingled with poorly drained and well 
drained soils that have loamy subsoils; formed in 
loamy marine and fluvial sediments on uplands 


|. 


SHUBUTA-TROUP-BENNDALE: Gently 
undulating to rolling, well drained soils that have 
clayey and loamy subsoils; formed in clayey and 
loamy marine sediments on uplands 


AXIS-LAFITTE: Nearly level, very poorly 
drained, loamy mineral soils and organic soils; 
formed in loamy marine sediments and thick 
herbaceous plant remains on coastal marshes 
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Lach area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions an the use of specific tracts. 
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Original text from each individual map sheet read: 

This map is compiled on 1970 aerial photography by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and 
cooperating agencies. Coordinate grid ticks and land division 
corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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SYMBOL 


SOIL LEGEND 


Alaga-Harleston association, undulating 
Axis mucky sandy clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 


Bama sandy !oam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Bama sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Bama sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Bayou-Escambia association, gently undulating 
Beaches 

Benndale sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Benndale sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Benndale sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Benndale-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes 


Dorovan-Bibb association, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Dorovan-Levy association, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Duckston sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Escambia sandy !oam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Escambia-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Fripp sand, rolling 
Grady loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 


Harleston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Harleston-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Heide! sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Heidel sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Heide! sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


lZagora-Annemaine association, moderately undulating 
lzagora-Bethera association, gently undulating 


Johnston-Pamlico association, 0 to 1 percent slopes 


Lafitte muck, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Lucedale sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Maibis sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Malbis sandy !oam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Notcher sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Notcher sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Notcher sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Oster loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Pactolus loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Pamiico-Bibb complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Pits 

Poarch sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Psamments 


Robertsdale loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 


Saucier sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Shubuta sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Shubuta-Troup association, rolling 

Smithton sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Smithton-Urban land complex, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Smithton-Benndale association, undulating 
Suffolk-Smithton association, gently undulating 
Susquehanna-Harleston association, moderately undulating 


Troup loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Troup loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Troup-Heide!l complex, 8 to 12 percent siopes 
Troup-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Troup-Urban land complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Troup: Benndale association, rolling 

Troup-Heidel association, undulating 


Urban land 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 

National, state or province 

County or parish 

Minor civil division 

Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 

Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchhine & neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


{Davie Airstnp H a ! 


Small airport. airfield, park, oilfield, a 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 


(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


OT errially not shown) 
LEVEES 
Without road 
With road 
With railroad 
DAMS 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
Schoo! 
Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 
Wells, oil or gas 


Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, singte line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


Cea 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock WrverrVrrerVr erry NEY 


(points down slope) 
Other than bedrock 


(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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